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THE MINISTRY. 

j yeaa to hostile partisans, the present position of the 
Government is not a pleasant subject of contemplation. 
When errors of judgment, of temper, and of policy are dis- 
cussed, @ natural irritation may find vent in the remark that, 
when any of the Ministers are defeated or thwarted, their 
failure serves them right; but on a calm consideration of the 
paramount P sete interest, it is not desirable that a Cabinet 
should be discredited except when it ought to be superseded. 
The question how the QueEn’s Government is to be carried on 
is now more difficult to answer than when it was propounded 
in a former generation. Democracy has since that time 
formed more comprehensive designs, and it has acquired a 
large share of constitutional ae The maintenance of order, 
the protection of property, progress 
lation can only be secured by the existence of a strong Govern- 
ment; and yet each successive Administration, even though 
it may command a great majority, seems to be weaker 
than its . Notwithstanding the discredit into 
which the present Government has fallen for the moment, 
few thoughtful politicians can desire that Mr. DisragLi 
and Mr. Harpy should take the place of Mr. Giapstone and 
Mr. Lowe. A Conservative Ministry would, as on more than 
one recent occasion, live only by sufferance, under a constant 
temptation to conciliate the forbearance of adversaries by 
sacrificing its own principles and the institutions of the 
country. Only the most reckless adventurers would rely on 
the casual alliance-of indignant publicans, or even on the 
dislike of orthodox Whigs for their present leader. Mr. 
GiapsTonE himself would be more dangerous in opposition 
than in the office which he would, after a time, resume under 
a fresh burden of pledges. Demagogues, dreamers, and 
fanatics would be only too glad of the opportunity to unite 
their forces for the overthrow of a Conservative Government. 
Nor is there room for advantageous personal changes in the 
constitution of the Government. The Cabinet includes more 
than an average share of various capacity, while its sup- 
porters are for the most part distinguished only by conspi- 
cuous iocrity. The reform which is required is internal 
and simple, though there is little hope that it will be effected. 
Ifsome of the principal ipal Ministers united, to eloquence and 
brilliancy, tact, knowledge of human nature, and the complex 
quality of wisdom, the confidence of the country and of Par- 
lament might easily be recovered. Injudicious eulogists boast 
not untruly that Mr. Guapstone is still popular with the con- 
stituencies, though he has never been heartily liked by his 
adherents in the House of Commons. In other words, his 
teputation as a statesman is conditional on ignorance and on 
distance, whereas the test of high practical ability is the pos- 
session of influence over those who have the closest opportu- 
nities of observation. The fame of Fox has been preserved, 
in spite of many extravagances of language and_of political 
action, by the cordial enthusiasm of his friends and disciples. 
After fifteen years of daily intercourse, official and personal, 
regarded as a model of almost heroic per- 
i The new members of the present House of Commons, 
hen they first met after the general election, shared the 
devotion to Mr. Guapstoxg which they had learned from the 
electors at the hustings. His alternate reserve and impetuosity, 
his peremptory temper, and his propensity to introduce un- 
popular measures have since shaken the allegiance of many 
zealous members of the Liberal party. His new-born en- 
thusiasm for the Ballot, to which he is a convert of twelve 
onths’ standing, failed to reconcile manly and rational Liberals 
that he was shortly about to become 

Proselyte to the monstrous regimen of women. Moderate 
lidcians foel that they are never safe from the promulgation of 


of prudent legis- | have 


some revolutionary doctrine; and advocates of change are both 
encouraged by the pliability of the Minister and disappointed 
by his inability or unwillingness to make concessions of which 
he may have hinted approval. Mr. Lowe, although he has 
no popular support to fall back upon, is as indifferent as his 
chief to the tastes and opinions of the House of Commons. 
Mr. CarpWeLL and Mr. Forster are honourably distin- 
guished from some of their colleagues by their avoidance 
of all unnecessary causes of offence. In last year’s debates 
on education, and in the army discussions of the present 
Session, the Minister in charge of the Bill has never made an 
enemy. 

The prevalent distrust of the policy of the Government is not 
exclusively attributable to faults of character or demeanour, 
though an instinctive prudence and sense of expediency would 

prevented many mistakes. The task of remoulding half 
the political and social relations of the community was in itself 
unnecessary and rash. The Parliament success of two 
great measures of legislation has probably inspired Mr. Guap- 
STONE with an excessive confidence in his control over the 
House of Commons. He has abolished the Irish Church 
Establishment, and fundamentally modified the tenure of land 
in Ireland; but in both instances he was supported a 
strong feeling, and he was backed by the compact strength of 
the Liberal party. In the t Session he has undertaken 
to effect a variety of changes which are in the highest degree 
obnoxious to those whom they respectively concern. The 
project of establishing a Commune in London has been 
fortunately adjourned ; but the Ballot Bill, the Licensing Bill, 
the Local Government Bill, and the Budget necessarily created 
a host of enemies whom a judicious Minister would not have 
challenged at once. Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bruce ought to 
hove ny it would be difficult carry Bill which 
involved heavy loss to every publican in ingdom, certain 
ruin to the and to the millions 
of customers who trequent public-houses. public morality 
required the plan of the kind, the measure 
should not have been encumbered by the most indefensible 
mode of taxation which has ever been proposed in a civilized 
country. A duty to be levied by auction, without reference 
subject-matter, is the worst possible kind of impost. The 
whole strength of the Government concentrated on a single 
object could scarcely have sufficed to carry the Bill; and 
yet Mr. Giapstone allowed or instigated his simul- 
taneously to attack the landowners, the humble makers of 
lucifer-matches, and all those who have any property to leave 
to their children, or to inherit from their parents. In his 
great Irish measures the Minister rightly calculated that the 
balance of political power was on the side of the assailant ; 
but there is no class as much interested in taxing successions, 
or in suppressing public-houses, as the body of testators, of 
possible devisees, and of licensed victuallers are interested in 
protecting their property. The just irritation which has 
been caused by the proposals of Mr. Lowz, Mr. Bruce, and 
Mr. GoscHEN is not confined to the victims whom in their 
several measures they had selected for spoliation. All sections 
of the community which have property to lose, or even 
habits to disturb, are with good reason persuaded that the 
Government cannot be trusted to leave anything alone. Some 
of the Ministers, like Mr. GoscHEx, having amused themselves 
-with economic inquiries, propose, apparently for the mere 
of testing to disturb all 
the conditions of rural and urban li Mr. Bruce may 
defend himself by referring to a prevalent demand for 
legislation, but his crotchet of an auction is the mere creation 
of fanciful ingenuity. Mr, Lowe evidently 
regarded the lucifer-match scheme as a good joke, and in mere 
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gaiety of heart, to use M. Oxtivier’s phrase, he threatened 

‘ the farmers with a tax on their cart-horses, and the rest of the 
world with an abolition of the scale of succession. There are 
those who regret the quiet days of Lord Patmerston, who 
made no changes, and the more statesmanlike administration 
of Pzet, who never introduced a measure without passing it. 
Mr. Giapstoxe and Mr. Lowe can speak better than PEEL, 
and incomparably better than Patmerston; but they both 
seem incapable of understanding that a Minister ought to 
consider the practicability of his measures before he proposes 
them to the House of Commons. 


There is no doubt that the popularity of the Government 
was seriously affected by Mr. Guapstone’s speeches on foreign 
policy in the early part of the Session. ‘There is also a wide- 
spread belief that he is opposed to military efficiency ; and 
there is reason to suspect that the crude plan of increasing 
the Income-tax is intended to disgust the taxpayers with the 
Army Estimates. It is difficult except for blatant flatterers 
and for solemn sentimentulists to express unqualified confi- 
dence in a Minister who seems incapable of feeling for the 
honour of the country, and indifferent to the necessity of 
national defence. Nevertheless, as Lord Patmerston learned 
from troublesome experience, Mr. GLapsToNE is least mis- 
chievous when he is encumbered with the responsibilities 
of office. His colleagues are capable of rendering good 
service to the State, if only they can be persuaded 
that they are not placed in the Government to try super- 
fluous and alarming experiments at the cost of different 
classes. It is not desirable that they should be turned 
out, or that they should be still further weakened; and yet 
it is impossible to add to their strength except by inducing 
them to profit by sound and friendly advice. Mr. Lowe has 
imagination enough to correct many of his mistakes, if he 
would only place himself in the position of a critic of his own 
recent Budgets. The absurdity and perversity displayed by 
himself and his principal colleague in the late financial de- 
bates would supply matter for diatribes as pungent as his 
speeches against Mr. Giapstone’s Reform Bill. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


ae grand attack on Paris, which began on the Tuesday 
of last week, goes on as slowly as a grand attack could 
goon. In ten days the Government troops have succeeded in 
making Fort Issy untenable. It does not appear that they 
hold it, although for a short time on Monday they were in it; 
but they have taken a railway station and a building near it, 
and have gone on pounding it with artillery until at any rate 
it does them no harm. It is said that Méay, a Communist 
commander, retreated from the fort and went into Paris to 
know what he was to do, on which he was arrested, and a 
more tenacious officer was sent to retake or hold it, which he 
succeeded in doing. The account of all this is most circum- 
stantial, but other accounts, professing to come from eye- 
witnesses, state that Issy was never re-occupied, and that the 
only reason Hy tow Government troops do not occupy it is 
that they are afraid of being blown up by the mines prepared 
for their reception. The fighting during these ten days has 
been really little more than a series of desultory skirmishes, in 
which both sides have fought well, but in which the troops of 
the Government, owing probably to their great superiority of 
numbers, have had the advantage. When there is a fight for 
some particular spot, on what may be termed fair ground, 
the Government troops behave well, and exhibit not only much 
resolution, but a great hatred of the Federals. But something 
keeps them or their leaders back from decisive operations; 
and unless there is a great change in the spirit they show, or in 
the counsels of those who command them, the task of carry- 
ing the internal defences of Paris still seems a formidable one 
for them. Even if they went on at their present rate they 
would of course win sooner or later, but France was led to 
expect something very different from this progress by inches 
when the Government really put forth its strength. Mean- 
while, the insurgents manage their affairs with wonderful 
promptitude and energy. The Commune has for all prac- 
tical purposes ceased to exist, and has been replaced by a 
Committee of Five. CrusereT, too, has already outlived his 
brief reputation, has been arrested for military incapacity, 
released as powerless to do harm, and replaced by a: 
French Engineer officer named Rosset. The Correspondents 
of the English papers in Paris seem to consider the sup- 

ion of the Commune as a fresh proof of the ex- 
travagant wickedness of the insurgents; but they are 


fighting for their lives, and can scarcely be expected to think 


of anything but of the best chance of fighting with some hope 
of success. They must have the best generals they can get 
and the kind of authority most able to co-operate with th 
and they certainly go very straight to the end they have set 
before them. Of course they cheer themselves with outbursts of 
the theatrical nonsense without which Frenchmen do not fee] 
up to their proper level. The destruction of the Venddme 
column is announced for next Monday, and the great mony- 
ment of the Napo.eons is to come down somehow all at once 
which will be a very startling incident indeed for people in that 
part of Paris. Féix Prat, too, who is one of the Supreme 
Committee, has found time this week to preside at the touch- 
ing ceremony of presenting with bayonets the citoyennes who 
are going to show what women can do at the barricades. But 
in spite of all its follies the military Government of the in- 
surgents holds its own in a very singular way. Provisions are 
scarce, but not by any means very scarce; perfect orcer pre- 
vails in the streets, and the authorities get over their pecunia 
difficulties in a wonderful way. It is true that all the Corre. 
spondents concur in telling us that only half of those who are 
inscribed in the lists of the different battalions come forward 
at all, and that three-fourths of the half that do fight are made 
to fight, and wish to have nothing to do with what they think 
a piece of gigantic folly. All this we must suppose is true, 
for how can anyone here contradict it? But it thus appears 
that Paris is kept down and 150,000 regular troops are 
baffled by one-eighth of the National Guard and its foreign 
friends; and if this is so, those who perform the feat are 
certainly some of the most remarkable men in the country, 


At Versailles the members of the Assembly have nothing 
to do except to wait until the grand attack succeeds. But the 
weeks as they pass away bring with. them silent changes, 
The municipal elections have been held this week throughout 
France, and the result has been unexpectedly favourable to 
the Republicans. At the same time, the tone of the Assembly 
itself is said to be rapidly undergoing a modification, and the 
leaning to a Republic is said to be much stronger than it was 
when the Assembly left Bordeaux and first came to Versailles, 
This change in the Assembly and this manifestation of Re- 
publican sentiment in France is due, as may be surmised, to 
the firm attitude and stout resistance of the Commune. This 
is quite opposed to what at first seemed probable. It was 
naturally said at first that the handful of miscreants who had 
seized on Paris had killed the infant Republic, and that reae- 
tion must be the order of the day, so that France might 
feel secure from the repetition of events so humiliating and 
odious to her. And, no doubt, if the Government of Versailles 
could have put down the insurrection at once, its occurrence 
would have simply stirred up the minds of men to avenge them- 
selves on wretches guilty of prolonging the misery of the country 
in face of a foreign foe, without any sort of justification. But 
the Commune, as, for the sake of brevity, we may still continue 
to call the insurgent Government, has lasted long enough and 
fought hard enough to make Frenchmen reflect on the real 
meaning and origin of the struggle. The consequence has 
been that men have come to see that there are only two poli- 
tical ideas now at work in France, the idea of Imperialism and 
the idea of the Commune, and that if the idea of Imperialism 
has something pleasant and attractive in it, so also has the idea 
of the Commune. The idea of Imperialism is to hold down 
the large towns by rural votes and rural conscripts, to diffuse 
wealth, luxury, and comfort under the reign of safety secured 
by the vigilant exercise of the machinery of civilization. 
The idea of the Commune is that the large towns should 
manage their own affairs without molestation, that the solution 
of social problems affecting the happiness of the poor are of 
more account than comfort and fine buildings, and that the 
dignity and power of France are only secondary objects of 
endeavour. That the members of the Assembly who are 
now growing less reactionary, or the voters of the muni- 
cipal elections, are at all prepared to adopt the theory of 
the Commune is out of the question. But they have 
had something strongly put before them over which they 
cannot help thinking. Either some portion of the theory 
of the Commune must be imported into French political 
thought, or, whatever the Government may be called, it 
will be practically Imperialist. The Republican Assembly 
of 1849 was not really Republican; while the supporters of 
the Legitimist and Orleanist pretensions are on the same plat- 
form as the Imperialists as regards centralization, and the 
repression of the large towns. It is because this has forced 
itself on the notice of the municipal voters that they have, 
as a rule, abstained from returning Legitimist or Orleanist 
candidates. What, they ask themselves, is the use of having 4 
pale shadow of Imperialism culled Monarchy? But neither 8 
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it enough to have the mere name of a Republic; and therefore 
when the Commune is put down, it will probably have done 
thus much by its existence, that it will have inspired the con- 
yiction that a Republic cannot exist, and ought not to exist, 
unless it differs from the Republic of 1849, and is not 
Imperialism over again in a weak and unpractical form. 
Probably the ardent members of the Commune would think 
this a very faint success, and would much despise persons 
who cannot take to heart and adopt more of their programme 
than this, But however cheaply they may prize such a 
result of their exertions, yet, if they do effect it, they and 
their works and ways will colour the history of French 
politics for many a day after they have died at the barricades 
or escaped into exile in a balloon. 


Speculations as to the political future of France must ne- 
cessarily be put forward and accepted with great distrust, but 
there is one part of the future of France as to which there can 
be no uncertainty, and that is the financial embarrassment 
which lies before her. Things looked bad enough pecu- 
niarily just after the preliminaries of peace were concluded ; 
but they look much worse now. The cost to France of the 
struggle between Paris and Versailles must be enormous. 
Money is not being made, and it is being spent lavishly. It 
has been said that the Versailles Government is spending half 
amillion a day. This is probably a great exaggeration, but 
an army of 150,000 men, with new artillery, new horses, 
and new equipments, and requiring everything in abund- 
ance that it may be kept in good humour, must be a very 
costly instrument of government. No doubt France is a very 
rich country, and possesses great recuperative power, but 
optimists who think that the burden France will hereafter 
have to bear will be easily borne may be recommended to 
read the elaborate calculations of M. Victor Bonset on the 
subject in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He estimates that 
the deficit in 1872, supposing the Germans are paid off and 
got rid of this year, will be twenty-five millions sterling. This 
may be reduced by eight millions of lessened expenditure, 
about one-half of the reduction being made in the cost 
of the army and navy. Seventeen millions will thus have 
to be met by new taxes, and he discusses what taxes are 
possible. Two of his proposals are to levy an Income-tax of 
sevenpence in the pound on all incomes over 48/. per annum, 
and to treble the duty on salt. The mere mention of such 
taxes shows what France, in the judgment of those best quali-~ 
fied to give an opinion, must go through. Protective duties 
are also to be reimposed, and thus the price of many of the 
necessaries of life will be greatly augmented. M. Bonnet 
shrinks from the notion of increasing the direct duties on land, 
as he thinks the peasants could not be induced to stand it. But, 
in any case, the lot of all the struggling classes in France will 
be for many years much harder than it has been within the 
memory of any who are now living. And although M. Bonner 
has evidently wished to prepare his countrymen for the worst, 
it is difficult to be satisfied with his estimate of the amount of 
increased debt on which he reckons the interest that will have 
to be met. He appears to leave too much out of consideration 
the sums spent on credit by the French Government during 
the war. How large those sums were, and on what terms they 
were borrowed, has not as yet been made public, but there 
can be no doubt that when the whole truth is known they 
will be found to be very large. It must, however, be ob- 
served that, with a praiseworthy wish to free the country at 
no very distant date from the burden imposed on it by this 
fatal war, he proposes to pay off the new debt by a sinking 
fund of one and a half per cent.; and if the sinking fund 
were not established, the sum allotted to it would probably 
suffice to meet the interest on any excess of debt which he 
May not have taken into account. But then he estimates that 
even with a sinking fund France could not borrow under five 
and a half per cent., and obviously a loan without a sinking 
fund must carry a higher interest than a loan with one. He 


also forbears to give any explanation of the reductions of | - 


expenditure by which he thinks two out of the eight millions 
of total reduction are to be saved. Seventeen millions a year 
of extra taxation therefore seems to be a very low figure at 
which to put the increase of taxation that will be necessary, 
more especially as M. Bonnet takes for granted that the taxes 
already established will continue to bring in as much as they 
have done, which is very improbable. It may be guessed that 

real sum to be procured by increased taxation will not 
fall very much short of twenty millions a year ; and this is a 
burden which cannot fail to be felt severely by France for 
Years to come, 


THE BUDGET DEBATES. 


— Government very wise.y created Mr. W. H. Surru’s 
ence; a e Liberal party as judici 
tenable issue on which they could sapere 
It is wholly impossible, under the English constitutional 
system, to try important questions exclusively on their merits. 
A good Government, or a Government which represents the 
majority of the House, is worth buying even at the expense of 
an injudicious tax. The popular irritation and the ridicule 
which} were provoked Mr. Lows’s first Budget found 
adequate expression in G. Cavenpisn’s telling speech. 
The Ministers were wel] aware that all their most steady and 
respectable adherents concurred in the unqualified censure 
which was sufficiently justified by the withdrawal of the Match- 
tax and of the augmented Succession duty. The oppo- 
nents of the scheme were at li to express their real 
opinions, because the Government already given way ; but 
it was evident that a defeat on the twopenny Income-tax 
must be followed either by a resignation or a dissolution. It 
would be illiberal to assume that the votes of members are 
consciously determined by reference to their own personal 
interests; but the reflection that a general election would cost 
much more than the proposed addition to the tax may have 
insensibly affected independent judgments. As the Resolution 
was proposed by a well-known member of the Opposition, 
and supported by Mr. DisraExt, members of the majority one 
after another defended their votes by declaring that they were 
not prepared to facilitate a change of Government. Nobody, 
as Mr. Harcourt said, except perhaps a sanguine Conserva- 
tive, would at the present moment dethrone Mr. GLapsTone 


to make Mr. Disrarit king; nor is it certain that Mr. | 


Disra£11 himself would be willing to try the hazardous expe- 
riment of forming a Government. The decisive vote against 
the motion indicated a certain reaction from the feeling which 
produced the division against the Government on Epping 
Forest. There is no method of assuaging a quarrel so 
effectual as a hint that a common enemy is exulting in the 
prospect of a rupture between friends. The deserved humi- 
liation which had been inflicted on Mr. Giapstonz and Mr. 
Lowe would have extended to the entire if Mr. Swirn 
had carried his motion. Accordingly, the divided followers 
and admirers of the Government were careful to announce that 
it was not the Income-tax which was at stake, but the 
safety of the best and wisest of Administrations. Sometimes a 
good Budget floats a weak Ministry, but in the present instance 
a Ministry strong in Parliamentary support bore up the weight 
of a heavy Budget. Mr. Pease and Mr. Ricnarp avowed with 
laudable frankness their preference of the security of the 
Government to the relief of the taxpayer; and Mr. Harcourt 
arrived at the same conclusion after delivering himself of a 
spirited attack on the Ministerial policy. It was safe and e 

to complain of the Estimates which have been already vo 

As Mr. Lowe has forcibly stated in two recent speeches, the 
ordinary practice of allowing the votes for expenditure to 
precede the provision of ways and means is strictly logical 
and constitutionally sound. It is absurd for a great country 
to put itself on an allowance, or to cut its coat according to 
its cloth. The English nation can afford to pay for whatever 
it needs, and those who administer its affairs are bound to 
abstain from unnecessary expenditure, even when their 
resources are most abundant. The Ministers would have 
incurred general and just contempt if, in conformity with 
Mr. Harcovurt’s advice, they had taken back their Estimates 
because they found a difficulty in carrying their financial 
proposals. If the augmentation of the expenditure on the 
army is inexpedient, it ought not to have been voted. Mr. 
CospEn habitually affected to regard the Government as a 
spendthrift inclined to exceed his mcome; but in theory Mr. 
Lowe is a sounder and more dispassionate economist than Mr. 
CoBDEN. 

Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Grapstone, and Mr. Lowe himself, 
carefully avoided the difficult task of vindicating the additional 
Income-tax. Mr. GLApsTONE was fortunate in the opportunity 
of a repartee to Mr. Hunt’s ambitious phrase of the irony of 
events. Mr. Hunr himself had proposed for a deficiency the 
same rude and unequal remedy which has now been brought 
forward by the Government, and, as Mr. GLapsTone said, there 
was a certain irony in his attack upon his successors for a 
measure identical with his own. Poor Mr. Hunt indeed 
might have defended himself by the true remark that as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he was desperately afraid of 
Mr. Giapstone, who would not have allowed him either to 


| increase the indirect taxes or to adopt the more justifiable 
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alternative of a loan. The precedent established by the Con- 
servative Government had little intrinsic value, but it was 
fairly quoted against Mr. Hunt in debate. The argument was 
exceptionally valuable because it stood alone. No attempt 
was made to answer Mr. Suirn, Mr. Fawcett, or the other 
speakers who had protested against throwing the whole burden 
on direct taxation. Mr. STaNsFELD announced the surprising 
doctrine that reductions of indirect taxation are in their 
nature irrevocable. If it is true that taxes on commodities 
cannot be reimposed, it follows that the liberality with which 
they have been abandoned in prosperous years was essentially 
erroneous. As one or two of the speakers remarked, the 
shilling duty on corn would have covered one-third of the 
deficiency; and the moiety of the Sugar duty which was 
surrendered last year would have supplied the remainder. 
Mr. GLapsToNE indeed persuades himself that the Corn duty, 
which was undoubtedly in theory protective, added 4 per cent. 
in the quarter to the price of home-grown corn, as well as to 
that of the corn on which it is actually levied. It is difficult to 
understand how the pressure of the tax can have been so heavy; 
and it is extremely doubtful whether either the burden of the 
tax or the relief caused by the repeal of the duty ever reached 
the consumer. Mr. GuapsTone allowed the duty to survive 
during his long and brilliant career at the Exchequer, and it 
was only when he was in Opposition that it suddenly shocked 
him as one of the most oppressive of fiscal grievances. The 
reduction in the Sugar duty has probably encouraged the 
trade, but it has scarcely affected the retail price. If Mr. Lowe 
had now the opportunity of recalling his step of last year, he 
would almost certainly retain the former rates of Sugar duties 
in preference to increasing the Income-tax, of which only 
a week ago he was eloquent in expounding the hardships. 
If the happy days of surpluses should hereafter return, pru- 
dent financiers will not be in too great a hurry to surrender 
taxes which, if Mr. STaNsFELD may be trusted, cannot be 
replaced. Mr.GuapsTone corrected Mr. STANSFELD’s impru- 
dent declaration by distinguishing between temporary and 

rmanent demands; but in practice it is always found that 

ge Estimates are adopted in the hope that they may soon be 
reduced. ‘The prospects of an early diminution of the defi- 
ciency are not encouragi If Mr. Goscuen’s scheme 
succeeds, and if Mr. CarpWELL’s plan of buying commissions 
takes effect, there will be a large advance in the Estimates of 
next year. There are many objections to changes in the 
rate of the Income-tax, and there is reason to fear that they 
will not speedily apply to the withdrawal of the increased 
percentage. It would have been difficult for the Ministers to 
reconcile their policy in proposing an increase of the Succes- 
sion Duty with their professed belief that the Budget was only 
intended to meet a temporary pressure. The debate on Mr. 
M’CutLacn Torrens’s motion, and the diminished majority of 
the Government, show the real opinion of the House of 
Commons. Mr. GoscHEN took the opportunity of making a 
wanton attack on the landed interest to which he entertains so 
implacable an antipathy; nor will his rude taunts against 
members for minorities be forgotten on fit occasion. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was, as usual, irritable and domineering, but he 
entirely failed to answer Mr. Torrens’s perspicuous argument. 


As the House of Commons has decided the question, and 
on the whole decided it rightly, it is useless to urge arguments 
which might have prevailed if the fate of the Government 
had not been at stake. It is as great a mistake to apply 
income to purposes belonging to capital as to meet from 
capital current expenditure. The price of army commissions 
is the purchase-money of a property which the Government 
and the House of Commons have declared to be desirable. 
It would have been perfectly legitimate, notwithstanding Mr. 
Lowe’s technical objections, either to raise a loan for the 
purpose, or to suspend the operation of the Sinking Fund; 
and if an inquiry led to the abandonment of the whole system 
of Terminable Annuities, there would be little reason for 
regretting the result. The sale of the annuities in the open 
market proved to be impracticable, and the complicated 
operation which the CuaNnceLtor of the ExcHequer carries on 
in his capacity of a banker is only contrived for the purpose 
of cheating the House of Commons into a policy which ought, 
if it is thought desirable, to be openly pursued. [If it is 
true that general opinion favours a reduction of the Debt, 
there is no reason why a surplus applicable to the purpose 
should not form a necessary part of every Budget. The 
Ministerial apologies for Terminable Annuities were princi- 

ly remarkable as proofs that the Budget itself was thought 
indefensible. Mr. SutTn’s motion pointed rather to indirect 
taxes than to the suppression of the Sinking Fund; and it 
was well known that Mr. Torrens’s motion could not be 


then proposed. Mr. Lowe was naturally disinclined to ro. 
or to repudiate the arguments by which he had 
week before undertaken to prove that an addition of twopence 
to the Income-tax would be unjustifiable. He was gafp 
from confutation when he astonished and puzzled the House 
by the announcement that the Terminable Annuities were 
somehow indispensable parts of the machinery for disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church. It is a common and comfortable 
reflection that a bad thing might have been worse. In the 
present case it is not even necessary to compare the 
actual state of things with vague possibilities of evil, because 
a first eunae was undoubtedly worse than the last. For 
e small mercy of a slight improvement it is perhaps rie}; 
to be thankful. 


PRINCE BISMARK ON THE PEACE. 


_ BISMARK is always discovering some means of 
astonishing the world. He has now made a revelation 
which will electrify Germany, and very considerably interest 
the whole of Europe. Frenchmen will be especially inte- 
rested in it. He has declared that, in August 1866, the 
French Government handed him an ultimatum demanding 
Mayence under penalty of an immediate declaration of war, 
That France at that time asked for German territory was weli 
known, but it was understood that what she asked for was 
the frontier of 1814. It was only in 1815 that Landau and 
Saarbriick were recovered respectively for Bavaria and 
Prussia, and, if the frontier of 1814 had been re-esta- 
blished, France would have gained a new boundary fortress 
and the possession of important coal-fields. This demand 
raised the greatest indignation in Germany, and Prince Bis- 
MARK replied without delay that he had taken the pleasure 
of the Kine and conferred with his colleagues, and that the 
Prussian Cabinet was resolved not to cede an inch of German 
territory while in a position to defend it. The Emperor had 
to consider whether he really meant war or not, and he came 
to the conclusion that he did not meanit. At any rate he 
gave way most completely. M. Drovyn pe Luvys, who had 
been in office when the demand for German territory was 
made, resigned. M. LavaLertTe succeeded him, and the Ex- 
PEROR issued a public letter to the new Minister, informing 
him that the real interest of France was not by any means to 
obtain an insignificant increase of territory, but to support 
Germany. He had, in short, another project in his head, by 
which he hoped at once to please France and avoid war, 
and that was the scheme for the purchase of Luxemburg, 
and he wished from the outset to conciliate the opposition 
of Prussia as far as possible. The Germans were highly 
pleased at the vigour and resolution successfully shown by 
Prince Bismark, and the irritation at the French demand melted 
into the general indignation at the pretension of France to in- 
terfere in German affairs. But it is difficult to conceive how 
the storm could have subsided if the German public had learnt 
that the French had actually asked peremptorily for Mayence, 
one of the great bulwarks of the Fatherland, and the key to 
some of the richest provinces of Germany. It is easy to 
understand why Prince Bismark kept silent at the time, and 
did not allow his countrymen to know the whole truth. He 
was sincerely anxious to avert war if possible. Austria was 
panting for revenge, and it was unceriain how far Russia 
would co-operate with Prussia so as to keep Austria in 
check. It was therefore against the interests of Prussia to have 
war forced on her at that time; and Prince Bismark might rest 
perfectly satisfied with having achieved such a triumph as that 
involved in the publication of the Emperor's letter. But it 
is certainly surprising that, while the late war was going on, 
Europe was never informed that France had asked for 
Mayence. When victorious Germany demanded Metz, it was 
only asking for an equivalent of that which France had asked 
from Germany before a shot was fired. It is strange, too, 
that the Eureror should, in September 1866, have ventured 
to speak of an insignificant increase of territory when he 
must have been aware that the Prussian Cabinet had it in its 
power to disclose that the increase of territory actually de- 
manded had been as much as Prussia could have been ex- 

ted to yield after undergoing another Jena. It is 
impossible, however, to doubt the positive and distinct 
assertion of Prince Bismark, and it certainly gives a new 
point to the surprising incident of the capitulation of Sedan 
that the vanquished and captive Emperor and the chiefs of 
his conquerors alone knew how high his ambition had once 
soared, and how completely it had overleapt itself. 

It was on the occasion of a Bill for incorporating Alsace 
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and Lorrairie with Germany coming before the German 
Parliament that. Prince Bismark revealed how extravagant 
the demands of France had once been. He did so in order to 
show why it had been necessary to insist on retaining Metz, 
and to make Alsace and Lorraine a part of Germany. During 
the late war, he said, neutral Powers made mediatory pro- 
posals. In the first instance Germany was asked to ¢omtent 
itself with the costs of the war and the razing of Metz. This 
did not satisfy Prince Bismark. It was necessary, he thought, 
that the bulwark from which France could sally forth should 
be pushed further back. It is perhaps a little overstrained 
to talk of France after the loss of Metz as having any bul- 
wark from which it can sally forth; but from the Ger- 
man point of view it was satisfactory to know that 
Mayence was now very effectually guarded from a sudden 
attack. Neutral Powers had also proposed that Alsace and 
Lorraine should be neutralized. It would be interesting to 
know be Pasong the Powers that made this ill-considered 

posal, and we may be glad to be sure that England was 
one of them. The neutral State, as Prince BisMARK 
justly observes, would have possessed neither the power nor 
the will to preserve its neutrality in case of war. The few 
persons in England who were led away by the plausibility of 
the scheme were so far alive to this that they acknowledged 
the neutrality of Alsace would be valueless unless it were 
guaranteed by the great Powers; and fortunately the horror of 
the English public at the notion of embarking in new guaran- 
tees soon placed the proposal beneath the level of what it 
is useful to discuss. The only point for the Germans to 
decide was whether they would force the reluctant population 
of Alsace to become German, or whether they would merely 
keep Strasburg, and allow the rest of the province to remain 
French. In order to ensure the peace of Europe, Prince 


_ BisMaRK says that it was judged necessary to incorporate Alsace 


with the territory of Germany. The way to ensure the peace 
of Europe was, in the opinion of the German leaders, to obtain 
for Germany on the side of France such a military frontier as 
should make France hesitate ever again to think of asking for 
Mayence under the penalty of an immediate declaration of 
war. It may be noticed that Prince Bismark has never taken 
what may be termed the sentimental view of the annexation 
of Alsace and German Lorraine. He does not claim these 
provinces for Germany because the population inhabiting 
them is of German origin and speaks the German tongue. He 
merely looks on these Alsatians and Lorrainers as persons 
happening to live on the eastern side of the military 
frontier which Germany must have, if she is to frighten 
France into leaving her alone. Nor does he at all deny or 
conceal the fact that these persons are very sorry to be sacri- 
ficed to the military necessities of Germany. The aversion of 
the people of Lorraine and Alsace to being incorporated with 
Germany is, he frankly avows, an obstacle to the measure. 
All he can say is that they must be Germans whether they 
really too good to be Frenchmen, and have a capacity for 
being something better, which ought to be allowed to develop 
itself. ‘The population, he remarked, is thoroughly German, 
forming a sort of raga | in France by virtue of its noble 
and Teutonic qualities. Those who are familiar with Bat- 
zac’s novels, and with the. standing jokes of Parisian journals 
and theatres, will read with amazement the confident state- 
ment that the Alsatians constituted a special aristocracy in 
France by reason of their inherent superiority to Frenchmen. 
At any rate these deserving people are to be as well treated 
y as is compatible with their strange position. ““ We 
“shall strive,” said Prince Bismark, “ to win them back by 
“means of Teutonic patience and love”; and then, to point the 
superiority of the Government under which they will now 
live over the Government which would have ruled them 
from Versailles if they had not been incorporated, he added 
that especial care would be taken to grant them full com- 
munal liberties. Whether during the lifetime of the present 
generation the new Germans will learn to feel themselves 
identified with Germany is doubtful. But kind and just 
treatment, coupled with unity of race and language, and the 
impression created by the spectacle of the heavy burdens 
os ee to bear, cannot fail to produce a very 
great effect, ough every one must sympathize with the 
Alsatians who now eee La: to aan it must not be 
supposed their feelings have changed in a month or two, and 
that their love of France is unaffected by the change in her 
es, 
The Germans have received the amount due to them for 
the subsistence of their troops in France up to the end of 
April. The sum paid was about three-quarters of a million 


sterling ; ‘but’no part of thé’ war indemnity has been paid, nor 


Even if an instalment were paid, the’ 


is any at presept due. 

Germans woul not be bound to evacuate the Northern forts 
of Paris, and they show themselves more and more resolved 
not to yield anything which they are not under a distinct 
covenant to give up. The delay which has occurred in the 
framing of the provisions of final peace at Brussels is un- 
derstood to have been partly due to an attempt on the 
part of the French Government to obtain easier terms 
for paying the war indemnity; and it is probably with 
a view to seeing whether some concession in this direc- 
tion may not be obtained that M. Jures Favre and the 
Finance Minister have gone to Frankfort, where it is 
said Prince Bismark himself will condescend to meet them. 
The Germans wish to stick to the letter of the preliminary 
stipulations of peace, and ask for five milliards in quarterly 
payments. The French negotiators are trying to persuade 
them to take only one milliard in three years payable by in- 
stalments, and then in 1874 to accept in satisfaction of all the 
balance of their claim a corresponding amount of French Rentes. 
This would be an exceedingly convenient arrangement to the 
French Government, because it would postpone till 1875 the 
main increase of taxation necessary to meet the new debt. But 
it is obviously giving Germany something much less than what 
Germany bargained for when it made peace. The French Govern- 
ment have no other ground to rest on, when asking for this 
amount of grace, than that France is now less able to satisfy the 
claims of the Germans than it expected to be. But this is a 
dangerous plea to urge. It would be equal to avowing that 
the effect of the civil war has been to subject Germany to 
a pecuniary loss; and if this is once admitted, the longer the 
civil war lasts the more Germany will be prejudiced. Thus 
the interference of Germany to terminate the civil war would 
be, on the avowal of the French Government, justified by the 
necessity of attending to its own pecuniary interests. It is 
understood that some amount of serious pressure on the 
Government of Versailles is being exercised by Prince Bis- 
MARK. He has invited them to consider how v impor- 
tant it is for them that the final treaty of peace should. be 
signed; and so it undoubtedly is, if the Germans find that 
peace is delayed because the French Government does not 
see its way clearly out of the pecuniary difficulties created 
by the civil war. But Prince Bismark seems to have very 
wisely resolved that, if he does interfere at all, he will 
interfere openly and effectually. His military . operations 
would be of a very different character from those of 
MacManon and M. Tuiers, and probably the Commune 
would think it had won a sufficient victory if it had forced 
the Versailles Government to allow the Germans to do what 
it could not do itself. But there is no petty and secret inter- 
ference on the part of the Germans. They consider that for 
the present they are neutral between the combatants; and so 
long as they get out of some party or Government in France 
all that the preliminaries of peace entitle them to demand, 
they look on at the civil war with the calmness of indifferent 
spectators. 


TITHE WESTMEATH BILL 


ee Bill for the Protection of Life and Property m certain 
parts of Ireland has been passed without a division in 
the House of Lords, although Lord Russet and Lord Grey 
maintained the consistency of their political faith of forty 
years ago by protesting against the suspension of constitu- 
tional securities. It is perhaps well that the distinctively Eng- 
lish fear of official interference with personal liberty should be 
cultivated even when it approaches to superstition. In the 
rapid changes of modern times, liberty is in as much danger 
as the kindred institution of property with which it was once 
proverbially associated. The Comtist leaders, and the dema- 
gogues whom they inspire, would make short work of the 
Habeas Corpus if they once obtained control of the adminis- 
tration; and veteran Whigs may be pardoned if =, forget 
that willing obedience to law is the indispensable correlative of 
freedom. Ina district where half the population are engaged in 


a conspiracy, with the more or less willing connivance of the © 


other half, it is a less evil that murderers should be locked u 
than that innocent persons should be intimidated, rears § 
and occasionally shot. As the Government has at last pro- 
posed the necessary measure, it is scarcely worth while to 
inquire whether legislation ought or ought not to have becn 
preceded by the ceremony of a Select Committee. The 
vacillation which caused the successive proposals of a secret 
and of an ordinary Committee was sufficiently censured 
at the time. The material statements of the witnesses had 
b 
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already been communicated to the Government; but patriotic 
Irish members might perhaps have professed a disbelief in 
exclusively official information. Lord Kumpertey defended the 
appointment of the Committee by the curious and melan- 

oly argument that the Ribbon conspiracy had flourished for 
a hundred years, while the examination of witnesses at the 
worst occasioned a delay of two months. Honest men in 
Westmeath are accustomed to terror, and perhaps they no 
longer feel it. The reproaches which are urged against the 
local gentry seem to be undeserved. As Lord Satissury 
observed, they are prohibited by law from organizing Vigi- 
lance Committees; and if they were to resort to irregular 
methods of self-protection, they would not secure the impunity 
which is enjoyed by their enemies. Within the limits of the 
law, their efforts, like those of the Government and the police, 
would be paralysed by the impossibility of obtaining evidence. 
Even if special constables could be enrolled in defiance of the 
danger which they would incur, it is impossible to use force 
against an invisible combination of assassins. 

By the most material part of the Bill the Lorp-LrevTenant 
is empowered to imprison without bail any member, or 
suspected member, of the Ribbon Society, or any person 
suspected of being a principal or accessory to any felony, or 
a principal in any misdemeanour committed, or suspected to 
have been committed, under the direction of the Ribbon 
Society. The exceptional powers are limited to the county 
of Westmeath and to certain baronies in Meath and Cavan, or 
to any part of such district in which the Lorp-LirutTenant 
directs that the Act shall be enforced. The measure is there- 
fore practically a suspension, as it is commonly called, of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and experience shows that the power of 
imprisonment generally tends to repress Irish outrages. Lord 
Grey’s objection that the administration of the Act must 
necessarily be entrusted to the police would apply equally to 
any other scheme for the prevention of crime. It is perhaps pos- 
sible that a police-inspector may abuse the powers of the Act 
for personal objects, but all legislation has to deal with human 
imperfection. The leaders of the Westmeath murderers 
are already known to the police as well as to their sympa- 
thizing neighbours ; and the natural enemies of the criminals 
may be trusted to arrest them in preference to innocent 
persons. The rules of evidence are to be respected when 
evidence can be procured; but, in the absence of legal proof 
of guilt, it becomes necessary to act on informal knowledge 
and on general notoriety. It is a grievous offence to shoot a 
fox in a hunting country, but in Welsh or Scotch hills, where 
it is out of the question to hunt him fairly, farmers and 
shepherds kill him as they can. The inhabitants of West- 
meath decline to conform to the rules of the English Consti- 
tution which Lord Grey invokes on their behalf. If they 
insist on shooting witnesses and jurymen they must be pre- 
pared to dispense with both. It is painful that there should 
be a community in the United Kingdom which cannot be 
governed _ ordinary law; but it is much more shock- 
ing that Westmeath should be subject to a lawless 
despotism than that the Lorp-LieuTenant should be autho- 
rised to inflict a mild punishment or prevention with- 
out regard to the regular rules of the game. Even the 
agitators who have habitually apologized for the murder 
of landowners and agents would hesitate to extend the license 
of assassination to railway porters, artisans, and labourers 
who may happen to quarrel with their superiors. On an 
Irish railway which traverses the county of Westmeath an 
incompetent inspector is allowed by the Company to retain 
his place on the express ground that his successor, and perhaps 
the head of the department, would be put to death if he were 
removed. It may be hoped that this respectable functionary 
and some of his friends will speedily find themselves in prison 
when the Act is passed. On a canal belonging to the same 
Company the workmen have taken the patronage of their 
situations out of the hands of the directors. It is understood 
that any appointment except by their recommendation would 
involve penalties of the local Draconian Code. A 
respectable and eflicient station-master has, on the urgent 
recommendation of the Government prosecutor, been removed 
‘from his office, against his own will, on the ground 
that his life was in danger because he had interfered 
with the practice of stealing coal belonging to his employers. 
Every fraud, every act of violence, every breach of law, is 
under the protection of the local conspirators; and it seems 
that they have lately declined to take the priests into their 
confidence. The discussion of the Bill in the House of 
Commons will tax the ingenuity of popular Irish members, 
who will think themselves bound to extenuate or to defend 
outrages committed by the conspirators on their social equals. 


If any of them suggest as a remedy the concession of Irish 
independence, they will find it difficult to prove that q 
native Government would possess any special facilities for 
dealing with atrocities which seem to have no political 
purpose. 

Lord Sartssury’s complaint that laws adapted to civilized 
Teutonic society are ill suited to barbarous Celts might have 
been advantageously suppressed. A more cautious statesman 
would not have encumbered himself with superfluous impedi- 
ments to any share which he may hereafter be required to take 
in the administration of Ireland. Many true statements ought 
never to be publicly made, even in an unexaggerated form. The 
difficulties of dealing with Irish crime are undeniably great, 
but the systematic treatment of Ireland as a dependency is 
plainly impossible. It is much better to apply occasional 
palliatives to the evil of disorder than to renounce the neces- 
sary assumption that all subjects within the United Kingdom 
are equal. Lord Satissury was perhaps provoked by Lord 
Grey's refusal to notice the facts of the case, or to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of exceptional legislation. On reflec- 
tion he cannot but admit that the proposal to govern Irish 
counties like Indian districts is wholly impracticable. Parlia- 
ment would never sanction the infliction of any severer penalty 
than imprisonment on those who are merely suspected of a 
crime. One of the clauses of the Bill continues till 1873 the 
Peace Preservation Act of last year. ‘The most valuable part 
of that measure consists in the moderate and partial restraint 
which it imposes on the violence of seditious newspapers; 
and there seems to be no reason why the Government 
should not permanently have the power of controlling 
the treasonable press. e greater part of Ireland has been 
comparatively tranquil since the Act has been in force; 
and the Government professes to believe that the Land Act, 
and even the Irish Church Act, have tended to restrain or to 
mitigate disaffection. When either of two causes may have 
produced a given result, it is difficult to discriminate between 
their respective operations. Ifthe newspapers have become 
less outrageously violent, their comparative moderation has 
certainly not been produced by any remedial measures. The 
Fenians and the Nationalists retain all their hostility to 
England ; but it is possible that the ranks of their supporters 
may have been thinned by the large concessions which have 
been made to occupiers. Lord Kimpercer, like Mr. CuicHesTer 
Fortescue, naturally took a cheerful view of the condition of 
Ireland; and, except in Westmeath, it seems probable that a 
tenant would be less disposed to shoot a landlord when he is 
practically secure from eviction. According to sanguine 
politicians, the disorders of Westmeath itself are, like some 
of the instincts of Mr. Darwin’s animals of the higher 
orders, merely surviving relics of an earlier form of existence. 
Bishop Nutty himself has more than once intimated the 
opinion that the murders of former times were at least 
excusable, but he holds that it is an anachronism to kill 
station-masters because it was once a custom to assassinate 
landlords. If the growth of crime has really been dissevered 
from its root, there may be some advantage in allowing it a 
certain time in which it may die out. Two or three years’ 
interruption of the Ribbon policy may perhaps reconcile some 
of its votaries to a peaceful and honest life, but there is too 
much reason to fear that the effect of the Act will expire with 
its term of duration. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


if yee Admiralty Committee of the House of Lords has, as 
was all along anticipated, been unable to report. Six 
Lords voted steadily one way, and six the other, and the pub- 
lic are left to pick out the truth as well as may be from the 
evidence which was taken in the inevitable absence of the late 
First Lord. Under these circumstances, the draft Report by 
which the Duke of Somerset proposed to condemn Mr. 
CHILDERs’s action would have carried little weight, even if it 
had been supported by the printed evidence. It is an elabo- 
rate attempt to prove that the reorganization of the Board by 
Mr. Cuitpers has seriously impeded business, and that the 
right course would be to return to the system of the old Board 
with all its iniquities. It would take a good deal of argument 
to bring us to this conclusion, and, as we read the evidence, it 
points in exactly the opposite direction. What is wanted is a 
little further progress in the direction of Mr. CuiLpers’s re- 
forms, and we do not despair of seeing this before any long 
time has elapsed. On questions of administration it is gene- 
rally impracticable to get men’s minds out of their own 
peculiar grooves. We want more sailors in office, says Sir 
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Syoxey Dacres, and a bigger Board would make room for 

. We want more controversy, Sir Spencer Rosin- 
sox, and there is no place like a for discussion. It is 
quite possible that the one may be right, if he is over- 
worked, in desiring to have another admiral to relieve 
him of part of his labour; and it is not quite impossible 
that, if conclusions are arrived at without adequate consul- 
tation, they might be sometimes improved by allowing 
the Controller to have a right of reply upon all the decisions 
of his chief. But the evidence does not altogether satisfy us 
either that another Naval Lord is wanted, or that the restric- 
tions on Sir Spencer Rosrnson’s power of discussion have been 
at all too stringent. Even if it were otherwise, the remedy 
might be applied without resorting to the machinery of a 
Board which has now been practically abandoned, and will 
soon, we hope, be obliterated altogether. 

The investigation is not without its value as showing the 
inherent weakness of the system of Board Government, and 
the necessity of crowning Mr. Cuinpers’s work by getting rid 
of the pretence as well as the reality of divided responsibility. 
The old theory, ever since the office of Lord High Admiral 
was put in commission, was that all the Lords of the Admiralty 


-were colleagues constituting together the governing power, 


though acknowledging the supremacy of the First Lord. In 
practice this gradually resolved itself into the scheme of a 
consultative Board with undefined powers of suggestion, and 
an absolute chief with the sole responsibility of action. There 
were, besides the First Lord, one Civil and four Naval Lords; 
and two Secretaries—one Parliamentary, and the other per- 
manent. The work was divided among the five subordinate 
Lords and the Secretaries, under the supreme direction of the 
First Lord, and the argument which the Duke of Somerset has 
revived in favour of the obsolete plan resolves itself into this, 
that it is extremely desirable that the Minister, especially on his 
first entrance into office, should be aided by the counsels of a 
body of professional advisers. The objection, however, pre- 
sents itself at once, that these counsellors, who ought to bring 
large experience to bear upon the work of the office, were, as 
a rule, changed at the very time a new First Lord entered 
upon his duties, and were as little familiar with Admiralty 
work as the chief whom it was their duty to assist. So 
grievously was this inconvenience felt that it became at last 
the practice for an incoming Minister to retain one at least of 
the Lords appointed by his political opponents. The very 
essence of a useful consultative council depends upon its 
permanent character, and it is obvious that a new and techni- 
eally ignorant Minister would get on i.uch better if he formed 
his council out of the permanent officials than if he depended 
on a body of naval officers as unfamiliar with Admiralty work 
as himself. The theory of supplying a Minister with an expe- 
rienced consultative body of officers is unquestionably sound, 
and the vice of the Board system consisted in its failure to 
furnish an efficient staff for the purpose. It is obvious that 
the fewer changes there are in the heads of the various 
branches of departmental work, in the event of a sudden 
change of Ministry, the more smoothly the machine will go 
on, and this unlucky device of a Board raised the number 
of changes on such occasions to a maximum. Five or 
six persons who had mastered by a year or two’s experience 
the principal difficulties of Navy administration were regu- 
larly swept aside on every Ministerial crisis, and inconsistency 
of policy and inefficiency in detail were the inevitable conse- 
quences. 

The problem that presented itself to Mr. CuiLpers was to 
remove or mitigate this evil, and to make the breaks of 
continuity which our Parliamentary system necessitates as 
gentle as possible. What he should have done was to abolish 
the Board and to seek his advisers among the staff of perma- 
nent Heads of Departments; and if he had added to this the 
appointment of a permanent official having charge of the 
whole business of the Admiralty, he would have completed 
the reform which we have still to wait for. What he did was 
asmall step in the right direction, He reduced the number 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and so diminished the mischief 
which occurs periodically on every change of Government. 
He made the meetings of the Board less frequent and more 
purely formal, and so saved a great amount of valuable time. 
He availed himself as amply as any of his predecessors 
of the deliberative counsel which his department supplied ; 
but, instead of consulting the whole body of Sea Lords 
and Civil Lords on points of all kinds at a formal sitting, 
his habit was on every emergency to summon to his 
Private room those among his so-called colleagues, but real 

‘ to whose special departments of work the 
question to be discussed belonged. All this was a great im- 


provement, but it soon became evident, as some of the 
witnesses pointed out, that the functions of the Board were 
entirely superseded by these private consultations, and that 
the iodi meetings to register foregone conelusions 
were utterly uscless. Under the new m the Board has 
become an idle and superfluous appendage, and the logical 
conclusion is that it ought to be abolished without delay. 
There is not a single witness who says that the abeyance of 
the active functions of the Board has in any way impaired 
the efficiency of his own branch of administration. Sir 
Spencer Rosinson, it is true, complains that the Controller of 
the Navy, even after he became a Lord of the Admiralty, had 
no sufficient opportunity of discussing those parts of the 
Admiralty business which did not belong to the shipbuilding 
department ; and he does give one solitary instance in which 
he says that, after giving to the First Lord, both in writing 
and by word of mouth, his opinions and reasons as to the 
class of ships to be built, his advice was not followed, 
and he had no opportunity of reopening the subject at a 
Board. It is clear, however, that the Head of the Admiralty 
must in the last resort decide; and as he did decide in 
favour of the view of Sir Sypney Dacres and against Sir 
Spencer Rosinson, after hearing all they had to say, it is 
difficult to see what would have been gained by a renewal 
of the dispute at a solemn sitting of the Board. With 
this exception, and some plaintive murmurs of a late Chief 
Clerk who has seen nothing of the new régime, all the evi- 
dence is unanimous in favour of the changes which Mr. 
CuiLpers introduced; and the best of it points unmistakably 
to the completion of the work by the extinguishment of what 
has now become a merely nominal Board. The inconveni- 
ences which resulted from Mr. Cauipers’s illness have brought 
into prominence the necessity of investing some permanent 
official, it matters not under what designation, with ample 
powers of carrying on the whole business of the Navy in the 
temporary absence of its political chief. To supply such an 
officer, and finally to abolish the Board and replace its 
members by permanent officials, are the two cardinal re- 
quirements of Admiralty reform, and we hope that Mr. 
GOSCHEN may prove strong enough to bring them about. 


THE OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE managers of the International Exhibition have 
published an Official Catalogue which more than justifies 

our estimate of their proceedings. We have complained that 
while the authors of these Exhibitions pretended to be cul- 
tivating art and science they have constructed an elaborate 
machinery for advertising tradesmen’s wares. It was indeed 
so obvious that this was the effect, if not the aim, of the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, that the present Commissioners felt themselves 
compelled to depart from the plan hitherto adopted of allotting 
space and allowing it to be filled with a pickle trophy or any 
other device which the ingenuity of advertising tradesmen 
might contrive. But the habit of lending themselves to pro- 
jects of puffing has become so fixed in the minds of these 
Commissioners that they have actually become unable to 
distinguish between what they say themselves and what the 
exhibitors say of the wares exhibited. We find at the end of 
the Official Catalogue of the Industrial Department of this 
Exhibition an “ Illustrated Appendix containing detailed 
“ notices of some of the objects exhibited.” These “ detailed 
“ notices” are distinguished from advertisements which 
avowedly proceed from advertisers, and therefore they can 
only be ascribed to the Commissioners who publish the Cata- 
logue. We are told in the preface to the Catalogue that the 
materials of it were furnished by the exhibitors, but the com- 
pilation appears to have been entrusted by the Commissioners 
to certain gentlemen who are so well with their work 
as to insert their names in the preface. It did not occur to these 
gentlemen or their employers that there was any impropriety 
in publishing, by the authority of Her Masesty’s Commis- 
sioners, a series of tradesmen’s puffs which for combined 
impudence and ignorance are probably unrivalled. We 
eannot help saying that these Commissioners who offer to 
teach everybody everything should teach themselves and their 
officers to write decent English. We proceed to extract from 
their Catalogue a specimen of what we will call, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, Exhibition English. It is taken from a “ detailed 
“ notice” of Iron-Castings, and although the words are those 
of the manufacturer, they have been adopted by the Com- 
missioners :—‘‘ When we entered upon the course of action 
“now consistently pursued for the last twenty years, the 
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“ public had comparatively nothing to choose from in this 
“ class of goods beyond a few flat, tame, commonplace articles, 
“ having no pretensions whatever to artistic feeling. -The 
“yange of objects now produced is boundless, whilst the 
“ sharp, fresh, iron-like features impressed on each of our 
“ castings impart to them that individuality so characteristic 
“ of our productions.” There is indeed an individuality cha- 
racteristic of the joint literary productions of these advertisers 
and Her Masesty’s Commissioners. If Messrs. Moses and Sons 
had been exhibitors, as they well might have been, of trowsers 
considered both as a woollen manufacture and as a work of 
art, a “detailed notice” of their trowsers written by the 
poet of the establishment might have deserved to be adopted 
by the Commissioners. 


It appears by the Report of the Commissioners that they 
have spent upon the buildings and fitting of this Exhibition 
100,000/., and it may be hoped, therefore, that they have 
nearly reached the limit of their pecuniary resources, and 
consequently of their capacity for being troublesome. Like 
the firm whose advertisement we have quoted, they have con- 
sistently pursued a course of action for the last twenty years, 
and they have made pretensions to artistic feeling, and they 
probably believe that they have encouraged art. We should 
say that their service to art may be placed on a level with the 
service of Messrs. Moses and Sons to poetry. The adver- 
tising firm assures us that its views on sanitary arrangements 
“ have been endorsed by the most advanced minds of the age ” ; 
and we suppose that the views of this firm as to the artistic 
and sanitary perfection to which it has brought the manufac- 
ture in cast-iron of what it calls “ablutionary appliances,” 
may be considered as “ endorsed” by the Commissioners. We 
may remark, by the way, that the late Prince Consort ap- 
pears to have endorsed before his death all possible views of 
the Commissioners, since they never attempt anything without 
assuring the public that the Prince Consort would have 
desired them to succeed in it. We believe, however, that if 
the Prince Consort were alive now he would have been able 
to see the folly of persevering in the plan of holding an Inter- 
national Exhibition under the afflicting circumstances of the 
present year. It is probable also that he might have per- 
ceived that ironmongers pretending to artistic feeling in 
advertisements were likely to make art contemptible. 


The so-called “ State ceremony” of opening this Exhibi- 
tion was symbolical of its character. The presentation of 
provincial Mayors to the Prince of Wa es, on behalf of 
Her Masesty, appropriately indicated that the nail and 
saucepan business of the country is to be henceforth con- 
ducted according to views which have been endorsed by the 
highest minds. But art may be associated with trade either 
by raising the latter or by lowering the former. The art 
which is principally cultivated at South Kensington is not 
music, painting, or sculpture, but puffing, and to this all other 
arts are made subservient. A considerable number of pic- 
tures and other works of art have been collected to forma 
solid basis on which an airy structure of sham and delusion 
may be safely raised. The Commissioners felt that even their 
hardened audacity could not venture to ask the public to come 
to see a mere collection of advertisers’ wares. Yet even in 
the Fine Art Galleries the commercial motive of Exhibitions 
has manifestly been largely operative. We do not object to 
a bazaar at South Kensington or anywhere else, if only it be 
called by its proper name. But we do object to persistent 
attempts to confound art with trade. We find in the 
“ Detailed Notices” of the Fine Art Department a statement 
that a work exhibited by Wep@woop and Sons “ speaks for 
“itself by its severe elegance, lightness, purity, and adaptation 
“ to its purpose.” If the work did speak for itself it would be 
unnecessary, as it is improper, for the official compiler of the 
Catalogue to speak for it. The Catalogue has in truth been 
compiled upon the same principle as those provincial news- 
papers which cunningly introduce advertisements into their 
columns of local or general intelligence, so that a reader eager 
to learn the progress of the siege of Paris or the fate of Mr. 
Lowe’s Budget is informed, whether he will or not, that a 
complete cure of gout has been effected by Hottoway’s pills. 
Now, like the man who desired to have his daily milk and the 
inevitable water supplied to him in separate jugs, we really 
must express the hope that these Commissioners will accu- 
rately distinguish the artistic from the commercial in their 
operations. “In the name of the Prophet, figs!” cries the 
fruit-seller in the East. “In the name of the Queen of 
“‘ EnGLanp, crockery!” cry the ers of this Exhibi- 
tion. The Life-Guards and Foot-Guards with their bands, 
the Prince of Waxes and other members of the Royal Family, 
the Diplomatic Body, and the Ministers, have combined 


to “inaugurate” a new palace of puffing, which vainly 
pretends to be a temple of art. “ All the Queen’s horses 
“and all the QueEN’s men” cannot unmake the character 
which these Commissioners have made for themselves jy 
twenty years. And an effort which would at any time 
be futile is at this moment singularly inopportune. No 
mention can be made of International Exhibitions without 
recalling to memory the part which France played in them 
before she was reduced to the depth of misery by foreign and 
domestic war. “Behold and see if there be any sorrow like 
“unto her sorrow,” and then set her lamentation to music, 
and perform it in the Royal Albert Hall, in order that the 
subscribers to that undertaking may get a new excitement for 
their money. The prophet’s description of the sin and suf- 
fering of Jerusalem is so painfully applicable in every word to 
Paris, that we should have thought that even the authors of 
this Exhibition would have had enough regard for general 
feeling to have abstained from making the application. But, 
like our theatrical managers, they are ready to turn every 
sensation into money. ‘The desolation of France and the 
humiliation of Paris are regarded, like the robes and trappings 
of civic dignitaries, merely with an eye to scenic and pictorial 
effect. We can offer no more forcible comment on the poetical 
and musical performances of this opening day than by quoting 
the advice of Danton to his revolutionary associates, ‘ to have 
“ recourse to prose and decency.” 


The passing of the Education Act of last year has been made 
the pretext for establishing what is called the Educational 
Department of this Exhibition. The Commissioners have pub- 
lished an official programme of their proceedings, in which 
they candidly ascribe the “ Exhibition movement” to that 
effort after publicity of all kinds which is, as they say, “a 
“ special feature” of the nineteenth century. They tell us 
that “ advertising has become an institution,” and they in 
effect admit that they have helped to make it so. They are 
doubtless aware that among masters and managers of schools 
there are many who advertise directly, and many more who 
embrace all opportunities of advertising indirectly. An 
obvious means of advertising would be to send to this 
department of the Exhibition a ground-plan and elevation 
of a new college, with a selection of copy-books and 
drawings as samples of the pupils’ work. A critic in 
a daily newspaper has paid to these Commissioners the 
equivocal compliment of saying that they understand their 
business. They certainly do understand how to contrive 
new modes of advancing private interests under a pre- 
text of public benefit. In education, properly understood, 
regard is shown for play as well as work, and therefore 
toys no less than school-books claim legitimately a place in 
this Exhibition. Accordingly, under the head of “ Appliances 
“ for Physical Training,” we find barking dogs and fiddling 
monkeys and baby-jumpers, and all our old friends of the 
Lowther Arcade, besides many novelties. If there is in this 
department an example of good plain English composition, we 
should recommend it to the daily study of the compilers of 
Official Catalogues of this Exhibition. 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF PARIS. 


jesse visitor to Paris in its peaceful days knew that the 
great metropolis of sight-seeing was connected with its 
chief show, Versailles, by a pair of railroads named from the 
two banks of the Seine, along which they run. That of the 
Rive Droite leaves the enceinte just to the north of the Asniéres 
Gate, runs straight towards the river, which it crosses to the 
left bank near the village of that name, and then follows that 
bank upwards, keeping at a general distance of about half a 
mile from it, through Courbevoie, Puteaux, Suresnes (where it 
under the guns of Valérien between the fortress and 
stream), and St. Cloud. Just beyond the latter place it turns 
away from the river towards Versailles, and becomes thence- 
forward parallel to the main road from Paris—the same 
which saw the unhappy Lovis XVI. dragged into his re- 
bellious capital by the exultant mob of 1789—and to the other 
railroad, which here runs similarly parallel on the western 
side of the same chaussée. The Rive Gauche railroad has 
the directer course. It leaves Parisn ear the centre of the 
southern enceinte just behind Fort Vanves, runs diagonally 
to the south-west at first to pass between it and Fort Issy ; 
and when clear of the latter, is continued along westward 
between the foot of the Clamart and Meudon slope and the 
southern bend of the Seine, until it reaches the outskirts of 
the town of Sévres, when it too leaves the river, and follows 
the old road direct to Versailles. 
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As we last week showed, the interest of the first three 
weeks of the siege of Paris was, in a military sense, concen- 
trated almost entirely on that section of the Seine valley which 
we have just described as traversed by the former of these 
lines; but as we were writing, it became manifest that Mac- 
Mauon’s chief attack was being developed about the other 
line, and when we closed our remarks, the Versailles troops were 
well across the railway west of Fort Issy, in possession of the 
village of Les Moulineaux, and bringing a musketry fire to 
bear on the interior of the fort, where much of the shelter of 
the rampart had been destroyed. This southern attack has 
been ever since carried on with a perseverance and energy 
worthy of the better days of French engineers. On Saturday 
night the Chateau and churchyard of Issy were carried, lodging 
the assailants within 300 yards of the western side of the fort, 
the fire from which had greatly slackened under that of the 
batteries on the slopes above; and the Communists, who had 
had, according to their own reports, over 400 men killed or 
wounded in the works at this point during the preceding 
week, now lost eight guns and a hundred prisoners. Méey, 
whose services in murdering a sergent de ville under the 
Imperial régime had placed him, as one of the Communist 
staff, in command of the threatened fort, now lost what little 
influence he had had over his garrison. They fled to Paris; 
and he followed them, of course to be arrested, as better men 
had been before him, and as his chief, the soi-disant General 
CLUSERET, was a few hours later, on some secret charge of 
treason as rumour states, but more probably because he failed, 
like Méay, to stop the tide of the attack on the south side. 


On Sunday, it is true, this had been stayed for a few hours. 
A Major Lepercue, commanding the Versailles outposts below 
Les Moulineaux, finding the fort still held—for Méey’s truant 
garrison had been some volunteers from Paris— 
took it on himself, or was ordered, to summon the garrison to sur- 
render, as the active defence seemed to have ceased. His sum- 
mons was rejected, and reinforcements arriving at the sume 
time from the enceinte drove the Versailles advanced troops from 
the Chateau of Issy. This repulse moved General pE Cisszy 
(last August at the head of a division of Lapmiravtt’s corps, 
and now commanding the right wing of the Versailles army) 
to make fresh efforts in the attack. The chief engineer, 
General Faron, seems to have ably seconded him; and fresh 
advantages about the fort were won by combined attacks on 
both sides made before daybreak on the znd. On the east 
General Brrtue’s brigade was directed to assault the railway 
station of Clamart, which lies nearly a mile north of the 
village of that name, and within 300 yards of the south-east 
angle of Fort Issy. ‘Troops from another brigade of Cissey’s 
corps were to recover the Chateau by an attack at the same 
hour. Both parties were completely successful, and at the 
Chateau nearly 400 prisoners were taken; but, on the other 
side, the victory was stained by the wholesale slaughter of the 
Communist garrison of the station; not, as it would seem, on 
account of any desperate resistance—for they were easily 
surprised—but because of the number of recreant soldiers of 
the line found among them. Four-fifths of the whole appear 
to have been bayoneted on the spot, and the affair augurs ill for 
the moral results of the threatened defence of the barricades. 
Since these losses the defence of the fort has been confined 
chiefly to preparations for blowing it up, should the Versailles 
troops, whose fire has completely dominated it, attempt a 
lodgment ; but a new set of batteries has been run up be- 
hind it to attempt to counteract those by which General 
Faron is preparing to attack the enceinte beyond. 


The obstinacy of the defence is certainly not likely to be 
diminished by the recent change of commanders. Instead of 
the a tly, hee frothy adventurer just superseded, the 
Paroues of modern revolution, of whom it may be said with 
literal truth that, despite the general’s commission with which 
Lixcotn in vain sought to invest him, “he never set a 
“ squadron in the field, nor the division of a battle knows,” 
Colonel Rosset is for the time the commander of the Com- 
mune forces. The new Minister is a young man hitherto 
chiefly known by the favour that Gamperra showed him. 
Raised by that Dictator to the rank of colonel on the 
Staff, he was at the opening of the war a simple lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, and not many years since an éléve 
of the Polytechnique. The obtaining a sub-lieutenancy 
in the Corps de Génie does not of itself argue extra- 
ordinary ability in a student leaving the famous compe- 
titive College ; since there are other services, and notably the 
artillery, which are regarded in France as better prizes for those 
whose place in the list gives them the choice, But the few 
who know anything of Colonel Rossex declare him to be able 
and energetic, He is at the most active and daring period of 


manhood, and has fresh in his mind the lessons given by 
the great training school formerly maintained at Metz for the 
young subalterns of his corps. If therefore he has real powers 
within him, it is vain to deny that he may give the 
Besiegers some trouble. But their superiority in all the late 
affairs has become so manifest that it ought to be impossible 
to delay a regular pr in the works of attack, provided the 
means still hold out. On the other side there appears to be some 
want of material already felt, as well as of endurance, and 
should the supplies give out, there will be a ready excuse 
offered for the abandonment of the defence by even that 
genuine portion of the Commune army which hatred of all 
real government, and not mere fear, keeps in the ranks. 


On the west of Paris the progress of the attack is far less 
perceptible this week than on the south; but here too the 
Communists lose ground as well as heart. They no longer 
pretend to be in a fair way to recover Neuilly. The Pari- 
sians have at last discovered what we were enabled to write 
with certainty last week—that Villiers and Courcelles are in 
the hands of the besiegers, and that the defence of the ground 
to the north of the Route de Cherbourg is restricted to Sablon- 
ville. As to the peninsula of Gennevilliers, we learn that 
cavalry from Versailles had searched it to the northern or St. 
Denis extremity, and driven off the last parties of the Com- 
munists which lurked outside Asniéres. On the other hand, 
the houses about the bridge at the latter place, with -the 
bridge itself, have been left unattempted, showing plainly that 
that point is beyond the limits of MacManon’s real attack. 

Why this attack, with excellent reason, might be expected 
direct across the Bois de Boulogne we showed last Saturday. 
On Tuesday night the very plan we spoke of was prepared 
for execution by the gathering of nen one half of MacManon’s 
forces in support of three columns of attack formed at mid- 
night about Suresnes, with a view to advancing across the Bois 
to storm the enceinte. The attempt was, however, probably 
deemed too hazardous for troops which, since their new cam- 
paign began, have been fighting chiefly under cover, and it was 
put off accordingly before the decisive hour, that just before 
dawn, which favours such enterprises, arrived. Perhaps the 
rapid progress made round Fort Issy about the same time might 
have been a determining element in this change of design. 
Certainly that fort was practically put hors de combat, although 
a well-grounded fear of mines has prevented the besiegers from 
attempting to seize its interior: they have redoubled their 
efforts against its neighbour, Fort Vanves, and have ex- 
tended their line of batteries to embrace not alone Mont- 
rouge, but Ivry, the fourth of the straight line of detached forts 
which here forms the outer girdle of the works of Paris. 
Meanwhile the Prussians have driven off the Communist 
fugitives from the peninsula as they crowded towards St. Denis, 
and, more recently, have imperatively forbidden the insurgents 
to re-arm Vincennes in contravention of terms agreed on before 
the civil war; showing thus very plainly to which side their 
sympathies incline. The Crown Prince of Saxony appears 
to be the General now charged on their part with overlooking 
the contest round Paris, and is represented at St. Denis by 
General Fasrice, who through the war held a command in 
the Saxon Corps. In the north and east of France GorBEN 
and MaNTEUFFEL, with separate armies, guard the interests of 
Germany, and for the present protect effectually the whole 
of her conquests not abandoned when the insurrection broke 
out. 


WOMEN’S VOTES. 


HE Bill for conterring the franchise upon women has been 
this year rejected by a large majority, and yet its supporters 
assure us, and assure us with some plausi ity, that their cause 
has in reality received a decided impulse. . Gladstone’s sin- 
gularly ambiguous speech shows that he is, to say the least of it, 
esitating ; and certainly his conversion will not be impeded by 
the fact that many of his political opponents are taking up the 
measure. Judging from our past experience, we should think 
it improbable that Mr. Gladstone would see without impatience 
a pening agitation ya by Mr. Disraeli. It is 
therefore possible enough that, if he holds his present 
official position next year, we find that he has executed a 
rapid movement to the front; and in that case the Bill will of 
course have a fair chance of passing the House of Commons. 
Moreover, it may be admitted that in certain the de- 
bate showed the supporters of change in a more favourable light 
than its opponents. The arguments for giving votes to women 
are simple, and are such as have been allowed to prevail in other 
cases. There is, first, the argument from right. Ifa woman 
has the same qualification as a man, why, it is asked, should she 
not have the same privileges? Granti with a cer- 
tain amount of property ought to be consulted in the management 
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of national affairs, the burden of proof is os those who would 
exclude women, and it cannot be said that they are more ignorant 
and incompetent than many of those who at present enjoy the 
privilege. And, secondly, there is the t from the im- 
— of nee ae the general position of women. We would 
the last;todeny that women are urgently in need of being raised 
above the frivolous topics that too often occupy their minds, and 
that it is a matter of high importance to encourage in the weaker 
sex a higher s of intellectual cultivation. If we assume 
that the concession of the suffrage would induce women to educate 
themselves more thoroughly to fit themselves to grapple with 
the great questions of the time, we confess that a very strong argu- 
ment would be made out on behalf of the change. To these imposing 
considerations there was Yn a sentiment which, however 
werfully it might be felt, seemed to be rather wanting in 
ite substance, and depended a little too much on our old 
friend the “ thin end of the wedge.” When Mr. Bouverie dilated 
upon the disposition manifested by women’s advocates to tamper 
with the sanctity of marriage, it was of course obvious to reply 
that it would be time to deal with that question when it arose ; 
‘without a vote to maintain the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. We ought not to refuse just concessions for fear that they 
may be turned into a precedent for concessions of a different cha- 
racter; and we are therefore, it is urged, bound to point out the 
precise evils that are likely to ensue from the proposed change, 
and not to content ourselves with expressing vague alarms as to 
the hypothetical and remote consequences of the legislation to 
which it may serve as a stepping-stone. 
Adwitting that the advocates of the change had these apparent 
advantages of logical position, it nevertheless does not follow that 
they have substantially the best of the argument. The theory, 
for example, of the inherent and indefeasible right of voting is 
one which we altogether decline to accept. It has been used so 
often aud with so much success that it still carries with it a 
certam prestige. The “flesh and blood” style of argument has 


-been winning « coustant series of triumphs, and we do not wonder 
at the confidence with which it is put forward. Yet in this 


case it sounds unpleasantly like a reductio ad absurdum. You 
propose, it is said, to add to the constituent body a number 
of persons who are —- unqualified by education and habits 
of thought to deal with political topics. True, it is an- 
evened, ‘ont then you have already many thousands of people 
voting who are totally unqualified for any such duties. If 
women know nothing of polities, there are many hundred 
thousand male housekeepers who know as little. Many women, 
to say the least of it, are as good jad es of such matters 
ardly any woman can 

be more ignorant than some of those voters. at 1s, the question 
of the fitness of the persons upon whom it is proposed to confer 
an important political function is put aside as altogether irrelevant. 
The previous question is moved, and we are invited to assume as 
an vitimate political truth that all who have a certain 
amount of property ought to have a vote, whether they are or are 
not qualified to exercise it, The statement that it is “ unjust ” to 
deprive women of the franchise is founded upon this theory, which 
it will be equally easy to apply in good time, not only to all house- 
holders but to all adult men and women, if indeed we are to stop 
short of children. As we unfortunately dissent altogether from 
the doctrine in question, we are unable to take this inviting short 
cut to our conelusions. Before conferring a privilege we should 
wish to know whether its exercise is likely to be beneficial to the 
ity in general. Because we have already a great number 

of incompetent voters we are by no means anxious to add a large 
rtion of others equally incompetent; and if there is any 
truth in the statements e by Mr. to the 
degrading uences of our present social regulations, there can 
be no doubt that the existing race of women is, as a rule, whether 
by nature or from conventional regulations, more frivolous, less 

——e and in every way less calculated for political power than 
men. To give power merely in uence of some supposed 
abstract right is to our minds destructive of all sound political 
principles; nothing is more desirable at the present moment than 
to impress upon all men the importance of confiding important 
duties to really qualified persons; and therefore we shail take 
leave to dismiss altogether the question oi right, and to con- 
sider the one really important question, whether an active partici- 
pation in political matters is likely to improve the state of society, 
and to exalt the standard of the feminine character. If that 
question be decided in the affirmative, it is plain that women 
ought to have votes; if in the negative, it is equally plain to our 
thinking that we should not disregard it in obedience to any 
theories of abstract justice. 

The argument of the advocates of change is generally twofold. 
They say, om Set women have certain legislative disadvantages, 
which would be redressed if they had votes, To this we shall 
only reply that their power of redressing them is already so great 
that we cannot consider the additional leverage which they would 
gain by voting as a matter of sufficient importance to decide the 

ion. Nobody can dowbt that women exercise an enormous 
influence on public opinion ; and when we see how easily the most 
cherished "arpa give way at the present day, we feel confident 
ye they have only to raise a Keres bs order to ensure the fali 
any recognised grievance. rivileges, whether of sex or 
class, are being swept away so raphily that at iwovt it is only a 
question of a year or two sooner or laters; wheveas the effects of 


feminine franchise will be felt long after all such privileges arg 
removed. In fact, it is proposing a fundamental and permanent 
change in order to secure a temporary purpose. We are not y 
anxious to see women endowed with votes in order that, as My 
Gladstone suggests, they may be appointed to farms by landlords 
covetous of political influence. Feminine morals would hard 
be raised by encouraging ladies to win preferments aM political 
corruption. Nor are we particularly anxious to see Parliament 
interfering to open the doors of medical schools to ladies. Ag 
suming that change to be desirable, it is clearly a change 
which should be brought about carefully and with due safeguards 
for morality; and that is more likely to be done by the freg 
play of public opinion than by political agitation. Such speci. 
mens of the ps in which women are to use their power are by 
no means encouraging. But then, it is said, the exercise of the 
franchise is an education in itself. We wish that we could jon 
in this sanguine view. It may be true that the conferring the 
franchise upon working-men has led or is likely to lead to the 
removal of certain objectionable relics of class legislation, but 
that it has made the working-man much better or wiser by ap 
direct influence is a very questionable proposition. The right of 
giving a vote once in two or three years does not necessarily lead 
people to study history and political economy; and, so far as we 
can see, the tendency is at least as much to lower the mode in 
which politics are discussed as to raise the standard of political 
discussion. The Irishmen of New York have not become deep 
politicians because they have a right to vote; whilst American 
politics have been visibly injured by the influence of the mob. The 
effect of widening the franchise is that questions interesting toa 
larger class come into consideration, but the notion that that clasg 
qualifies itself to deal in a large spirit with the interesting questions 
seems to be more pleasant than well-founded. If any one will think 
of such women as he knows amongst the less educated classes upon 
whom it is proposed to confer a vote, and will ask in what spirit 
they are likely to use the franchise, he will have little difficulty 
in deciding whether a serious study of politics will be a likely 
result of the measure. If, as we are told, and to a great extent 
believe, women are frivolous and narrow-minded, it is more 
probable that the politics which find favour with them will be 
also narrow-minded and frivolous than that any rise of the standard 
will be produced. 

We return therefore once more to the question, whether it is 
really desirable that women should be invited to take an active 
share in politics, and be exposed to the various influences of party 
agitation. The answer, we should say, is to be found by con- 
sidering the actual condition and prospects of society. Women 
are at present in great measure excluded from active life. More- 
over, so far as we can see, they always will be so. Mr. Mill 
sometimes speaks almost as if, in the change which is taking 
place from “status” to “contract,” it will be merely a question 
of voluntary contract whether a human being should be a man or 
a woman. To our minds, the line of demarcation is likely to 
be permanent, and rests upon distinctions so wide and deep that 
it isa prima facie objection to any political theory that it fails to 
take them into account. We are unable to conceive any state of 
things as at all likely to exist for many generations to come in 
which women should not, on the whole, and as a general rule, find 
their main employment in the family, and men im active life. One 
advantage is, that at present there isa certain division of labour; and 
that women exercise a great and healthy influence, precisely because 
they are elevated above much of the wearying and often degrading 
details of practical life. It is no small thing that half the human 
race should habitually take a purer and a more sentimental view 
of life than those who have to do the dirty work. It is well that 
women should not go through the process which comes to men, of 
being made coarse and vulgar in the struggle of hard business 
details, The reaction not merely between particular individuals, 
but between two great divisions of humanity, is on the whole 
healthy, and tends to ge atmosphere of society purer than 
it would otherwise be. e do not mean that the minds of women 
should not be more cultivated, and that more careers should not 
be opened for them than at present. On the contrary, it is a matter 
of primary importance that their education should be improved, 
and that fresh employments should be opened to them, though 
always with a due regard to the maintenance of certain essential 
safeguards to morality. It is their strong sense of the im- 
portance of this improvement which goes far to excuse even 
the extreme eccentricities of the advocates of women's rights. 
But when they forget the opposite side of the question, when they 
try to make men and women as like each other as possible, and 
to break down all distinctions, and to assume that the family 
can take care of itself, we look upon them with suspicion, The 
question of women’s votes is, from this point of view, compara- 
tively a small matter, except as indicating certain tendencies. 
Even if the franchise is conceded, the same reasons which make 
us dislike the change in many ways lead us to think that its prac- 
tical importance may perhaps be small. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the line A awe voting and not voting corresponds 
pretty fairly to that distinction between the proper functions of 
the two sexes which we have endeavoured to indicate, and we 
should so far be sorry to see it broken down. It is the entire 
neglect of these considerations, and the implied assumption that 
they are nothing but sentimentality, which repels us in the orators 
on the other side. After all, even a slight and indirect injury to 
the traditions which guard feminine purity may be of ineom- 
parably more importance than the refusal or concession of @ vote. 
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Though we have only been able briefly to indicate this bearing 
of the franchise question, it is a point which is generally 
treated with contempt by one side, and only feebly maintained by 
the other; and yet it in the ons question which ie of primary 
terest. 


SUBURBAN MARKETS. 


T is well known that to every Briton at the moment of his 
I birth, before even the customary ial gift has assumed 
tangible shape and form, there is presented a cup of freedom, and 
experience teaches us that in that cup there are sundry bitter in- 
gredients which make themselves felt more and more as time 

on. It would bea thing no doubt to live in a land of 
oral freedom, where m.n could do as he liked, and a still 
r thing to live where one could make other people do as one 
ed; but itis ape conceivable that there may be 
vantages on the si a stro ronal government, under 
no one can do exactly ashe but al give and take. 
Indeed, as absolute freedom cannot consist with any kind of 
vernment, the whole question is one of degree. For ourselves, | 
4 sweep whose scream wakes us before da’ the dustman 
whose bell forms our breakfast accompaniment, the taxgatherer 
whose visits are not i uent, and the policeman who tries our 
bolts at night, all ind us that, in spite of our birthright as 
Englishmen, we are living in an artificial state in which our liberty 
is curtailed, that the very soot in our chimneys is not ours to burn, 
and that the legal disposition even of the ashes of the domestic 
hearth is not vested in ourselves. 

As the country becomes more democratic, so we see signs 
of a more despotic, or, to put it mildly, asa government. 
It has affirmed the necessity of all people being educated, and 
if parents neglect to send their dren to school, the State, 


_ jn the interests of the community, will compel them to do so. 


There can be no doubt that the mal instincts of a Liberal 
Government will not stop here. Reading, writing, and the Rule 
of Three are not the sole elements of national vigour; weakly and 
diseased and crippled members are quite as useless as the ignorant, 
and we ma) onpert that, eg the care of the State, all children 
will some day provid with sufficient food and clothing, 
and will be sufficiently housed and protected from the weather, 
to ensure @ healthy physical development. Neither can a 

mal State rest here; for however well we may be educated, 
and however muscular may be our frames, we must have daily 
food; and when the education of mind and body have been 
provided for, we shall probably have arrived at that stage in 
the democratic direction at which the Government will feel it to 
be its duty to secure an adequate food supply to all classes. 
Legislation is already brought to bear in some degree. on this 
uestion. Sanitary i tors are charged with the duty of seeing 
that no food which is unfit for use is exposed for sale; and a 
large machinery has been created which provides that, however 
idle or careless or extra t a man may have been, between 
himself and the punishment which he has courted there shall 
intervene the ministrations of the Poor-law. It is conceivable 
that there may be persons of higher standing, of more refinement, 
who are more industrious in their habits and more useful citi- 
zens, who may stand in greater need of State protection than the 


class of people who seem to monopolize it. The struggle for daily 
si Beal as severe where an annual income is reckoned by 
undreds 


unds as where the weekly ers are counted by 
shillings, and no income is so large as to justify its possessor in 
yielding, from sheer love of ease, to extortion and imposition. We 
are not thinking now of Bethnal Green or of Spitalfields, but of 
that vast suburban district which may be said to begin at High- 
gate and Hampstead and to curve westward and southward until 
it reaches Wimbledon and Streatham; we are thinking of that 
large class of persons for whom neither soup kitchens nor ragged 
schools exist, and whose lot secures for them immunity from 
the visits of the Scripture reader and the attentions of the tract 
distributor; we are thinking of those who may be called the real 
working men, and who from the pressure of their daily callings 
are powerless gee a system which is taxing their resources at 
every turn. The people of whom we are now writing make up 
that army of men, merchants, brokers, clerks, and the 
test, who are described by the comprehensive phrase “Something 
in the City.” Their incomes vary from a minimum of zool. per 
annum to an indefinite number of thousands; each morning sees 
them going London-wards, and they return in the evening to their 
dinners and such rest as the hateful organ-men and German bands, 
in conjunction with the Home Secretary and Colonel Henderson, 

coneede to those who vainly seek peace in a suburban 
dwelling. These persons need protection which they may look 
for in vain in England. The police guard their houses with 
more or less of efficiency, but meanwhile there is another power 
against which they are helpless. While they are hard at work 
jm courts or chambers or offices, a host of suburban tradesfolk, 
With no love for each other, are hunting in packs against 
their natural foes on whose custom they live. Every meal they 
eat reminds them of this painful fact. the bread is good, it is 
se of Mr. Simon Pure, who trades on the knavery of his 
adulterating brethren, perhaps on his own experiments in the 
matter, and, finding honesty the best policy, supplies a wholesome 
loaf, which by reason of its exceptional urity is regarded as a 
specially rare commodity, and ariel for accordingly. If the 


have a book and pay q y¥, and who therefore exercise no 
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e coming harvest, 
of hay and of corn, as well as on the stores which are to last until 


such associations in London sold during the past year, at their 
stores alone, goods to the amount of more than 1,000,000i., 
it cannot but be that the result must be injuriously felt 
by retail shopkeepers, Not merely are their sales diminished, 
but it is seen that the principle of co-operation has been 
thoroughly established, that it is ry any by the peor as well 
as by the humblest city clerk, and that it is likely to extend 
through society generally. If our henge “ purveyors” (for, 
although we have written of butchers an ers, such people are 
almost extinct) tremble at the prospect, we shall not be . 
But these are the last trad le whom this movement 
reach, for while co-operation has done much for all it has 
not yet been thoroughly extended to those articles of daily con- 
sumption which form heaviest items in 
ture. A man cannot send or go daily to a central store for his 
meat, his fish, or his bread, and it would seem as though we must 
be content to be the prey of successive generations of tradesfolk. 
The obvious from this is the establishment of 
suburban markets; indeed the thing is so obvious that we only 
marvel why it has not long since been carried out. We belieye that, 
if such markets were ares ma hed throughout the suburbs, 
the only persons who would not be immedi sence 
them would be the tradesmen whose rapacity would have call 
them into being. There can be no reason why the transit of meat: 
and poultry from Smithfield or Leadenhall Markets to Bayswater or 
Brompton should add thirty or forty per cent. to its price; neither. 
can ibe equitable that fish which gaa be bought Bling i te 
any dceow customer for 1s. (and by a dealer probably for 6d. 
should be charged at 3s, 6d. or 4s, by @ surburban retailer. In 
the matter of bread, seeing flour can be conveyed with equal 
facility to all parts of London, we cannot understand why the 
price should vary much, if at all, in different districts; and as the 
East of London is not regarded as the best of grazing ground, 
there can be no reason why the dairy produce, which must come 
to the various railway termini, should not be sold at pretty much 


| the same price over the whole of the metropolis, 


aout then, we say, consumers have the remedy in their own 
han An open market will attract sellers, who will have no 
high rents to pay, and who will find their account in a rapid sale ; 
and buyers will discover that their meat is none the worse for 
coming from a public stall instead of from a gilded and marbled 
shop, that vegetables and fruit and butter and cheese are all the 
fi for not having been exposed behind a -glass window, 
and that fish will be in such demand as will ensure ever fresh 
supplies. It needs but a small expenditure of time and of or-. 
ganizing power, and the investment, not the expenditure, of. 
capital. t but such markets be founded by companies on the 
principle of limited liability, and we foresee both adequate interest 
on capital and a daily reduction on what is now an irritating and 
profitless expenditure. But q 
Who would be free, themselves nust strike the blow. 


It cannot be done for them, because they live in a free omy 
where buyers are the victims of sellers. it be said that.so wide 
an extension of the principle of co-operation is contrary to sound. 
political economy, we reply that the principle in its most ob- . 
noxious form originated long ago in the league of tradesmen. 
against customers, and that, viewed from the point of domestic 
economy, nothing can be sounder. We believe, too, that in its 
social bearing the question is not unimportant. An aristogracy of 
wealthy ex-purveyors is not a pleasant thing tocontemplate. As it. 
is, the ranks of the new rich are bei largely recruited with per- 
sons who are devoid of refinement and cultivation, who know, not. 
how to employ profitably the leisure which they have acquired, or. 
to spend wisely the money which they accumulated rapidly. 
Uncomfortable in themselves, dissatisfied with their new surround-, 
ings, such people revenge themselves anew on the world which 
has enriched them, and become noisy Vestrymen and obtrusive 
members of all Boards and Committees to which admission is 
acquired by donation or annual subscription. At times perhaps 


mutton or beef is tough, or a combination of sinéw and fat, it is | 2 
stated that the butcher is independent, and deprecates ready-money 
customers, and_prefers to supply only those ‘ gentlemen” who a 
ow a despotic government is apt to regulate matters as 
these, to: tie subjects from 
EoOw we we trust to commercial morality, and suffer accordingly. Pri | 
are wantonly raised on the merest pretext, and when the vision : 
of the pretext has passed away the increased price still continues. : 
One day of rain above or below the ave is su to have a ee 
| the next harvest, and the baker and the butcher raise their profits i 
straightway, with no intention of changing them when the baro- 
meter changes. It is a fact that suburban butchers are now de- t e 
worst times of the cattle plague, while fish and vegetables and 
| fruit, which might be within reach of the poor, are forbidden 
| luxuries to persons of even moderate means, by reason of the | 
exorbitant and fancy prices charged for them, i 
| The man who discovers a remedy for this state of things will 
With regard to things which are not j 
| perishable a remedy has been found in the shape of those Co- Be 
| operative Associations against which suburban grocers and drapers 
| ave not unnaturally gnashing their teeth. If it be true that two } 
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they wish that their money had been made more slowly, since in 
that case their period of leisure would have been shorter; so things 
equalized in the end, and those who have preyed on us for 
= meet at last with their Nemesis, although we may not have 
the satisfaction of seeing it. 
Meanwhile, ever new generations of shopkeepers, unwarned by 
the fate of their predecessors, are coming forward to victimize and 
us. With Mr. Lowe devising new means of taxation, 
terfamilias should need no additional incentive to look to his 
daily expenditure, and we believe that an important and painless 
economy can immediately be practised by adopting the plan which 
we have suggested. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


made our protest last summer on behalf, of the dykes at 
Dorchester, and we made it with but faint hopes that 

the dykes themselves might be saved, but with a deal of 
hope that their destruction might lead to some steps being taken 
to stop such havoc for the future. There seemed little chance of 
the actual perpetrator we hey by our appeal, but from the 
reception which the memorials of the various antiquarian bodies 
met with from the Home Office we were led to hope that some- 
thing would be done. We were prepared to see the old land- 
marks of Dorchester wiped out, but we did expect that the general 
indignation roused by the barbarism would ensure its author being 
the last of his class, It is one of those odd phenomena which we 
treasure up as studies of human nature, that the owner and destroyer 
of the Dorchester dykes should believe himself to bea public bene- 
factor by increasing the —— of cultivated land in days when 


— is going on. Dorchester dykes, in short, are levelled to 
inder the too fast growth of Australia and New Zealand. This 
view is said to be much approved of by men of business, and it 
might perhaps be worth its author’s while to bring it under the 
notice of the Colonial Office. But it is not only men of business 
who approve; the destroyer, it would seem, is a man of taste, and 
the destruction is done on an esthetic principle. We have been 
credibly told that an avowed secondary motive is to = a a view 
of the neighbouring wood, from what point or for whose benefit 
nobody but the man of taste himself knows. There is no object in 
the world, natural or artificial, the removal of which would not 
enable a man standing at some particular point to get a better view 
of some other object. And it is certain that, if a man places himself 
at the bottom of a fosse at Dorchester or anywhere else, his view 

objects in general will not be Further than this, it 
wold never have come into our heads that the dykes could pos- 
sibly hinder anybody’s view of anything. The doctrine of opening 
views is one of the most dangerous that can be put forward, be- 
cause it would simply justify the destroying of anything. It was 
the pretence under which James Wyatt pulled down the bell- 
tower at Salisbury, and under which ignorant —_ periodically 
cry out for the destruction of St. Margaret’s at Westminster. But, 
flimsy as the plea is in either of these cases, barbarous as is the 
destruction done or threatened, we can at least tell what is meant. 
But the notion of pulling down Dorchester dykes to open a view of 
a wood has no meaning at all. It sounds like a mere joke, though 
we are assured that it has been seriously put forward in defence 
of the destruction. 

But, leaving Dorchester and its destroyer, let us look alittle at 
the general question. We are sure that every one who had any 
share in the movement of last summer must have been thorough! 
disappointed at the little scene which took place a few weeks back 
in the House of Commons between Captain Dawson-Damer and 
Mr. Bruce. Captain Dawson-Damer asked whether Mr. Bruce’s 
attention had been drawn, &c. &c., to the destruction going on or 
threatened at Dorchester, Wimbledon, and elsewhere, and whether 
any means could be found for thé preservation of national monu- 
ments, a the example of the sum voted yearly for the pre- 
servation of such monuments in France. Captain Dawson-Damer 
asked further whether Mr. Bruce had received any memorial or 
petition from “the Archeological Society.” It — not be easy 
to guess which of a good many bodies, which even of several bodies 
that had addressed Mr. Bruce, was meant by “the Archeological 
Society.” Mr. Bruce however made no difficulty on that score, 
and said that he had received a memorial from “ the Archeological 
Society.” Mr. Bruce, there is every reason to believe, will re- 
ceive some more memorials from some more Archeological 
Societies before the thing is done with. 

The whole answer of Mr. Bruce was disappointing. Movements 
which are good for anything commonly come from below, and 

blic men are commonly the last to find out what other people 

ave known long before them. But we really fancied that we 
had ground to think that our political leaders were beginning to 
find out that the Isle of Britain hasa history, and that that history 
is recorded, not only in books, but in existing monuments. An 
advance seemed to be marked by those clauses in the Irish Church 
Bill which expressly recognised the ancient ecclesiastical buildings 
of Ireland as historical monuments worthy of care and preserva- 
tion for their own sake. This was a great step, and it seemed 
distinctly to assert a B rasa for the future. But the kind of 
talk with which Mr. Bruce answers Captain Damer carries us back 
a whole generation. Mr. Bruce comes from Glamorganshire, from 
a part of the island than which none is richer in antiquities of all 
kinds, and we should really have thought that he might have 
picked up a little more light. At all events he has a wonder- 


| fal gift of seeing only the comfortable side of things, “He 


believed it was within the experience of every one that 
our historical monuments, whether castles, abbeys, camps, op 
other relics, were preserved with care by their proprietors” 
We know not what Mr. Bruce’s experience of these matters 
may be; our own experience is widely different. We should 
have thought that it was within the experience of every ong 
that our historical monuments were every day wantonly destroyed, 
One can hardly take up a record of any Archeological Soc) 
without orn, across some complaint of camps, cromlechs, 
barrows being levelled before the plough, and of t the ancient build. 
ings of our towns being made away with on the flimsiest pretexts, 
There are exceptions, as Mr. Bruce says, but the exceptions are all 
the other way. The exception is not when a thing is neglected or 
destroyed, but when any care is taken of it. Undoubtedly there 
are some of our greater military and ecclesiastical remains which 
are vast enough and grand enough to impress minds of every c 
and which are therefore safe under the guardianship of public 
opinion. Places like Caerphilly and Glastonbury are out of the 
reach of immediate danger. There is no longer any fear of their 
being pulled down to mend the roads. But er buildi 
of the same classes are under no such protection, and they vanish 
daily. And we may remark that Mr. Bruce only specifies castles 
and abbeys. We do not know in what sense he uses the 
word abbey. Some people seem to think that every ruin is an 
abbey, and this may possibly be the meaning of Mr. Bruce. Or 
perhaps he is more wary, and uses the word abbeys advisedly, 
in order to guard against committing himself to the doings of 
the Chapters of secular churches. e have made our moan. 
before now over the Guesten-hall at Worcester and the Organist’s 
house and other houses at Wells; had we begun life a few years 
sooner, we should doubtless have made it over the Sextry Barn at 
Ely. Wells we must give up, but if we had a mind to be pedantic, 
we might remind Mr. Bruce that there is a sense in which the 
Ely barn and the Worcester hall might fairly come under the 
head of abbeys. But the primeval and other non-architectural 
monuments fare still worse. Stonehenge is probably safe; but 
there is Dorchester; there is Wimbledon ; who can answer 
for Worlebury? Toa large class of — monuments of this 
kind are simply so much stone and earth, so much ground thrown 
into an awkward shape, which it would be a good work to throw 
into a shape more profitable for the farmer. Of this sect is the 
Dorchester destroyer, and we cannot agree with Mr. Bruce in 
wae that he is at all an exceptional kind of person. Indeed 
we are by no means sure that there is not a class of people, and 
not a small one, who have a positive dislike to antiquities of all 
kinds. Those who go through the country with their eyes more 
open than Mr. Bruce keeps his must have found out that there are 
many — to whom it is really a sort of triumph to get rid of 
any old thing, simply because it is old. Mr. Bruce, in short, seems 
to have built up for himself a kind of fool’s paradise in this matter 
of historical monuments. 

And now as to the practical answer. When pressed by Captain 
Dawson-Damer with the example of France, Mr. Bruce threw 
aside with scorn the notion of spending any portion of the na- 
tional income on the preservation of national monuments. He 
would consider any other suggestions which might be made on the 
subject, but not that. Now the example of France is not altogether 
encouraging. As far as buildings are concerned, the money laid 
out upon them in France under pretence of restoration has been 
for the most money spent in the most lamentable destruction. 
When we look at the new Castle of Falaise, we certainly do not 
wish to see Pembroke or Conway go through the same process. 
Preservation—and we want only preservation—is not in itself a 
dear business. But money, and still more public authority, is 
sometimes needed. No private exer‘ion can save Dorchester 
dykes, if the owner has made up his mind to destroy them. 
But they would be saved if all such monuments were made 
national property; and of course they cannot be made national 
property without compensating their owners. And where is 
the objection to spending public money for such an end? If 
ours were @ Government which rigidly confined its expendi- 
ture to matters of practical utility, there would be something 
to be said. But we spend a good deal of national money 
on things which are, to say the least, purely ornamental. Some 
grumblers might think that our money goes for a many 
objects less worthy than the preservation of Dorchester and 

imbledon. One says it only with bated breath, but it might 
seem that to save the engineering works of Plautius, perhaps of 
Cesar, was at least as good an object as to find pay for a sinecure 
colonel. But let us compare this kind of expenditure with other 
kinds of a more nearly akin to it. We spend money 
freely on all kinds of objects of art and antiquity, provided only 
that the objects of art and antiquity are not national objects. A 
little time before Mr. Bruce scoffed at the notion of spending any- 
thing on the preservation of national monuments, a large sum, 
70,0001., if we remember right, had been voted for the buying of 
pictures. Now the buying of pictures and the preservation of dykes 
are objects of exactly the same class. Both are what may be 
called ornamental expenses. Neither can be called in the strictest 
sense nece Neither helps at all to the national prosperity or 
to the national defence. We do not at all say that it is — to 

nd the national money in buying pictures, but we do say that, 
it is right to spend the national money in buying pictures, it can- 
not be wrong to spend it in preserving antiquities. Nay, it might 
easily be argued that preserving the antiquities was the higher object 
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of the two; it might be held that the historical monuments of the 
country are a kind of trust handed down to us from past times, a 
trust which it is a matter of honour and duty to fulfil, in a way in 
which it cannot be said that it is a matter of honour and duty to 
buy pictures. It is certainly inconsistent to spend vast sums in 
carrying away the antiquities of Nineveh or Halicarnassus from 
their proper places, while we refuse to spend a penny in keeping 
the antiquities of Dorchester and Wimbledon in their proper 
Jaces. The mere fact that there is such a thing as the British 
Maseute ig answer enough to any cavils against spending the 
pational money for such purposes. The truth is that while 
people respect and admire anything “ancient,” classical, foreign, 
they are slow to understand that anything national can be 
of any value. Now, in the particular cases of which we are 
Semolietely speaking, as the works concerned are not English 
or British, but Roman, they may fairly come under the head of 
ancient, foreign, and classical, just as much as if they were statues 
brought from Greece or Italy. The difficulty is to make people 
understand that the works of our own forefathers on our own soil 
are at least as much worthy of our t and care as the works 
of other nations in distant lands. Familiarity breeds contempt, 
and people who will rave about a foreign object will despise a 
native one. No doubt a better feeling is growing, but when a 
feeling of this kind is growing, Parliaments and Governments are 
nerally the last quarters in which it comes to be felt. It is well 
owever that the thing has been mentioned at all in Parliament, 
even though its mention has been met with an official snub. The 
cause must be pressed, and the principle must be enforced that 
the preservation of such objects is a matter of national concern, 
even though it may involve some spending of the national money. 
But, as a rule, it is not money that is needed so much as authority. 
In many cases no money at all would be wanted for the simple pre- 
servation of a monument; all that is needed is authority to hinder 
a would-be destroyer from pulling it down. In many other cases, 
where money would be wanted, if only the needful authority 
were given the money would doubtless be forthcoming from private 
sources. But we maintain all the same that the maintenance of 
the historical monuments of the se is not an a object 
for the — of national funds. To Englishmen, Dorchester 
and Wimbledon ought to be at least as dear as Nineveh and 


BRIGANDAGE IN GREECE. 


7 Greek Government has been making great efforts to put 
down brigandage during the last six or seven months, but 
there is much to reform in the country before the roots of the evil 
can be seeped Until the social habits of the rural population 
are so completely changed as to make the existence of permanent 
bands of brigands impossible, and brigandage only an exceptional 
crime, Greece will not ——- the position to which she may 
fairly lay claim. It is highly important, at a time when the 
securities against Russian ne have been seriously im- 
eon that the English public should accurate in- 

tion concerning the nature and strength of the Govern- 
ment that may become our enemy or our ally in a contest 
with Russia for the maintenance of the balance of power in 
the Levant. The Government of Greece S$ a degree of 
influence that makes its conduct alternately a subject of hope 
to its friends and of alarm to all those we believe that pro- 
gress in order, industry, and impartial justice are the surest 
guarantees for the future prosperity of the Greek nation. Brigand- 
ee has caused a marked decline in Greek influence ever since 

Crimean war, and the hold it has gained on society is so 
patent that it has been called a Greek institution. e shall 
endeavour to state clearly the leading causes that have enabled it 
toattain its bad eminence, to paralyse the measures of the Govern- 
ment to suppress it, and resist the military power of az army 
disproportionately large for the resources of the Greek Kingdom. 
h f brigandage in G: 

y to deny the existence of bri in Greece, except as an 
country, from the nature of thin an average amount, 
just as Mr, Buckle supposed that England produces its annual crop 
of robbery and murder by an organic law of nature. Everybody 
now admits that, whatever may be its causes or its extent, it 
inflicts incalculable evils on the agricultural population, and 
weakens the prestige of Hellenism which the G consider to 
bea valuable national inheritance. Indeed, it has deprived them 
— rank as the standard-bearers of political progress in the 


Brigandage is a common evil in a stationary condition of agri- 
cultural industry under feeble governments ; and it is difficult to 
eradicate it until the agricultural a enters on a career of 
progress. The social organism that in Greece creates the evil 
must be changed. Society is still in a Byzantine and medieval 
state; the rural population is taxed in the most oppressive and 
wuprofitable manner, governed in the spirit of the archonts who 
acted as tax-gatherers under the Turks, and deprived of those 
local institutions which invested the people with some powers of 
self- 9 under the foundation of the 

x om, no appreciab: ion e taxes paid by the 
agricultur poptlation been in scaling onl 
facilitating the means of bringing agricultural ga to market. 
The history of the brigandage of the Greek Kingdom does not 


ago it was the practice of Greeks and Philhellenes- 


require to be traced beyond the close of the War of Independence. 
The best troops of Greece had been klephts or armatoloi before 
they became the soldiers of independence. The klephts were 
outlaws who lived at the expense of the peasantry and the 
monasteries. The poetic poy conferred on them by popular 
ballads was derived from their exceptional deeds, Their every- 
day life was employed in lifting cattle and stealing sheep from the 
Christian cultivators of the soil; but once in a life of the meanest 
robbery they might find a chance of plundering a rich Turk, or 
overpowering a stray patrol. The klephts, ag sentiment and 
ballads, were neither more nor less than brigands, who habitually 
ponent Christians and accidentally murdered Mussulmans. 

t is a mere euphemism to call them patriots, and an egre- 
gious error to suppose that they had not a great share in 
perpetuating the barbarism which gave them birth. The 
armatoloi of the revolution were Christian policemen, who had 
been organized by Ali Pasha of Joannina, and served both as a 
police guard and a tax-gathering militia; but from their manner 
of life, the nature of their service, and their want of discipline, they 
were really semi-brigands. After the battle of Navarin and the 
evacuation of Greece by the Turks, large bodies of the Greek troops 
moved about the country without orders from the Government, 
extorting ney from the local authorities, and plundering the pea- 
santry. The President Capodistrias attem tel to suppress these 
disorders, but his efforts were only ially successful. He sent 
commissaries to check the frauds committed by the military, when 
he found chieftains claiming pay for thousands who mustered only 
hundreds, captains claiming pay for hundreds who had barely 
a score of followers, and soldiers drawing rations for five men a3 a 
bribe to support the demands of their officers. On several occa- 
sions his commissaries were attacked by the troops when they 
a to introduce order and muster the men under arms, and 
some had difficulty in escaping alive. 

The Bavarian Regency found it absolutely impossible to intro- 
duce any organization among the irregulars of the revolution. The 
system of fraud was incorrigible. fe was therefore deemed ne- 
ramps 2 to disband all the troops who followed the personal lead- 
ing of chieftains, and form battalions of counted men, with regular 
paymasters and quartermasters aj proce by Government. The 
project was only partially success The old abuses Were dear 
to the politicians who made use of the influence of the chieftains 
to obtain power; and the independence of Greece was said to have 
been conquered by a national military system which the Bavarians 
were seeking to destroy. Thousands of the disbanded men crossed 
the frontier into Epirus, which was then in a disturbed state. 
Many became the followers of Albanian beys in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the Pasha of Joannina, or engaged in civil feuds with 
their neighbours ; others were hired as guards by Christian com- 
munities and monasteries. Some bands avowed themselves 
brigands, and one of these broke into the town of Arta, which was 
plundered as brigands alone can plunder. A considerable number 
remained in Northern Greece, and in 1835 they attempted to 
seize the fortified town of Lepanto. They failed in this bold 
enterprise, but they committed many horrible acts of cruelty in 
the vicinity, and plundered the whole country west of Parnassus 
from the Gulf of Corinth to the Gulf of Arta. The Regency sent 
General Gordon, the oldest English Philhellene, to re-establish 
order and drive the brigands into Turkey. He was successful, 
and his extensive knowledge of Greece and Turkey, and intimate 

uaintance with the Greek and Turkish languages, render his 
opinion concerning the state of the country at this time extremely 
valuable. Early in 1836 he wrote, “ ‘There is a rapid and alarm- 
ing increase of organized brigandage, and I am assured and 
believe that lately several captive robbers have bought themselves 
off.” The works of Colonel Mure and Dr. Fiedler, who travelled 
over all Greece at this period, contain numerous accounts of the 
depredations and cruelties committed by the brigands. Bri- 


-gandage makes its first appearance in the Parliamentary oie 
ch Sir 


relative to Greece in 1836. In the month of Mar 
Edmund Lyons informed Lord Palmerston “that Count d’Ar- 
mansperg, in accordance with the unanimous wish of the nation, 
had enrolled 2,000 irregular troops (palikari) for the pu of 
suppressing brigandage.” This scheme of reviving indiscipline to 
restore order, and setting a thief to catch a thief, did not ulti- 
mately improve the state of the country. 

Years rolled on. The Bavarian army of occupation departed. 
The kingdom from an absolute government became a constitu- 
tional State, and instead of insurrections in the provinces there 
were now intrigues for place in the administration, and for grants 
from the Chambers. Brigandage continued. At times it was al- 
most unnoticed at Athens, but occasionally it troubled King Otho’s 
Government, and excited the attention of the press and of the 
a at the Greek Court. During the whole period from 
1836 to 1854, the vicinity of the capital appears never to have 
been free from the presence of a band of brigands for more than 
twelve months at a time. Brigan impeded the progress of 
agriculture, prevented the Greeks who had gained wealth in 
foreign countries from investing capital in landed property, and 
demoralized the rural by rendering their insecure 
unless they compounded with the brigands and concealed their 
haunts. The misconduct of the irregulars employed to pursue the 
robbers, and who were accused of making brigand-hunting a pre- 
text for greater extortions than were exercised by the brigands 
themselves, completed the sufferings of the peasantry. 

In 1835 measures were adopted by the Greek Government which 


gave brigandage a national and political character, and caused 
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it to be termed a Greek institution, by connecting it with the 
working of the “ great idea,” or the revival of a Byzantine Empire. 
As soon as it was evident that Russia was Boing to attack Turkey, 
the Greeks believed that they would find little difficulty in an- 
nexing Epirus and Thessaly to the Greek Kingdom. They regarded 
the power of England and France as quite unable to resist what 


ok were then in the habit of calling the invincible strength of | 


odox Russia, and they counted on producing the semblance of 
an insurrection on the part of the Christians of the invaded pro- 
vinces, that would deceive Europe. But King Otho's Govern- 
ment and the nation were so ignorant of military operations as to 
expect that conquests could be made by a war of brigandage. The 
Greek Government was at peace with the Sultan, yet it en- 
“cou an open invasion of his dominions. A newspaper pub- 
lished at Athens in French enumerated six generals, five colonels, 
and three majors, who were allowed to resign their commissions 
and head the invading bands. When the Greeks were driven 
back across the frontier, these officers were restored to their rank, 
and drew their pay for the time they had been absent. The 
“Greek troops crossed the frontiers into Epirus and Thessaly 
without military stores, provisions, or the means of —— and 
in a few days fell into a state of utter disorganization. Upwards 
of 1,200 criminals, some being condemned brigands and murderers, 
were turned out of the Greek prisons and furnished with arms, on 
condition that they should join the armed bands in Turkey, and these 
bandits with other volunteers visited the Christian villages, living 
at free quarters, levying contributions, and plundering the culti- 
vators of the soil. They carefully avoided the Turkish troops, 
who could only move akon in large detachments. The corre- 
spondence respecting the relations between Greece and Turkey, 
presented to Parliament in 1854, contains full accounts of the 
extent to which brigandage prevailed in Greece, and the manner 
in which the Greek Government transferred it to Turkey. Some 
of the brigands, being natives of Epirus and Thessaly, drew u 
declarations of independence, and gave themselves polities) 
importance by furthering petitions for annexation to the Greek 
Kingdom. The exactions of the generals and the indiscipline of the 
troops, joined to the depredations of the brigands, soon became so 
intoleed le that the Christian peasantry kept the Turks well 
informed concerning the movements of the invaders, and they 
concentrated their troops so promptly on different points that the 
‘Greek forces were very soon all driven back into the Kingdom. 
Sir Thomas Wyse, in a despatch to Lord Clarendon, mentions that 
one Greek general extorted from the inhabitants from 150,000 to 
200,000 piastres, under the pretext of defending a district from 
‘which he retired as soon as he got possession of the money. 
Daring the time the invaders were in Turkey, which was ay 
about four months, they carried away upw. of 10,000 cattle 
and 50,000 sheep, for which <a markets were established in 
Greece, and, besides cattle and sheep, large quanti ies of grain and 
salt and silver ornaments, robbed from the Christian women, were 
brought away and publicly sold. Everything was taken from the 
Christians, and nothing was delivered trom the Turkish yoke but 
a few working oxen. The exhibition of its military deticiencies 
which the Greek army displayed to the Christians in Epirus and 
Thessaly, and the widely extended depredations of the brigands 
who accompanied the troops, put an end to all desire for annexa- 
tion in these provinces, and the brigandage of 1854 gave a serious 
wound to the “great idea” which it had been employed to 


support. 

i 85 5 the brigands, who had been driven back out of Turkey, 
ursued their depredations in Greece to such an extent as to reduce 
arge districts to a state of anarchy, and interfere with the collection 

of the public revenues. The state of Greece at this time is de- 
scribed in the Edinburgh Review for April 1856. The article 
is attributed to one of our ablest writers on the history both of 
Greece and England. It says :— 

The tendency to atrocious agrarian outrages, called by the Greeks 
brigandage, has lamentably increased, and prevails to an extent which is 
deeply disgraceful to the Government and the community. The excesses 
committed within the last few months by these bands of robbers, 
murderers, and extortioners are so abominable that all personal security is 
at an end in many districts, 

This is confirmed by Greek newspapers, At last it became a 
question whether the Government or the brigands were to be the 
masters of the north-western part of the kingdom. An energetic 
effort was then made to destroy the brigands, and the : isk was 
accomplished, as it has been again accomplished by the \ izorous 
pursuit carried on during the last six months of 1870. In a few 
weeks upwards of one hundred brigands were killed or captured, 
and security was established in Acarnania and Aitolia. But 
brigandage soon revived in Attica and Baotia, where people per- 
sisted im believing that it found support from men of political 
in 1867 G indulged in schemes of 

1867 Greece again i in schemes of annexation, and 
brigandage again became a political engine. Bands of armed 
men were incited to invade Epirus and Thessaly, and efforts were 
made to simulate an insurrection and get up petitions for annexa- 
tion. The evils of 1854 were repeated on both sides of the 
frontier. But the Ottoman troops quickly drove back the invaders 
into Greece, where as in 1855 they began to pursue brigandage 
on a great scale, The European public can no longer be kept in 
ignorance of what passes in Mosh, by false re- 
presentations concerning simulated revolutions in regions visited 
weekly by the Austrian and French postal steamers. The Greek 
Government consequently found it prudent to disavow the in- 


cursions into Epirus and Thessaly, and concentrate the 

of the Hellenic race on the project of annexing Crete which wag 
favoured by Russia. In order to deliver the agricultural popula. 
tion from the brigands driven back by the Turks, the Minister of 
War went in person to the frontier and opened negotiations 
with the numerous bands who were levying black mail jp 
Greece. He succeeded in inducing the greater part to embark 
for Crete in the hope of conquering that island from the Sultan, 
Several bands, however, refused to accept his offers, and am 
— was that of Takos Arvanitaki, the chief of the murderers 0; 

issi. 

Untaught by experience, the Greeks attempted to 
Crete by a war of brigandage. The armed men—soldiers, volun. 
teers, and brigands—who were landed in the island, were without 
organization, were never formed into regular battalions, and were 
not subjected to any discipline. The clubs that pretended to 
direct the war left the men sent into Crete without pay, and often 
for weeks without provisions. The fact was that both the Greek 
Government and the Cretan War Committee trusted for ultimate 
success to that foreign influence against which the Greeks are 
always declaiming, and not to the warlike operations the 
were carrying on. They believed that Russia had the power and 
the will to strike a blow at the Ottoman Empire by annexing 
Crete to the Hellenic Kingdom. They therefore thought it 
would be enough for them to keep up the appearance of an insur- 
rection, and persuade Europe to countenance their schemes of 
conquest, even though, by their war of brigandage, they ruined a 
great proportion of the Christian population of the island. At 
the commencement of the insurrection many Christian families 
emigrated to Greece from fear of the Ottoman troops. Thousands 
were persuaded to follow as a protest in favour of annexation, and 
thousands were compelled to escape because their substance was 
eaten by the troops landed in the island and left without rations, 
Before the Ottoman Government succeeded in driving out. the 
invaders more than 40,000 Cretan refugees were established in 
Greece. This system of attempting to effect conquest by war 
carried on without supplies and with the aid of brigands had the 
same result in Crete in 1868 as in Epirus and Thessaly in 1854. 
The Christian population suffered far more than the Mussulman 
Greeks, and the Greek Government became an object of aversion 
to those who were represented as eager for annexation. In a short 
time after tranquillity was restored to the island by the Grand 
Vizier Aali Pasha, the whole of the 40,000 emigrants in Greece 
returned home. The stationary condition of agriculture in the 
Hellenic Kingdom prevented them from finding employment for 
their industry even on the uncultivated lands of Greece. 

The disorderly bands of armed men who were driven out of 
Crete soon made brigandage as prevalent in Greece in 1868 and 
1869 as it had been in 1855 and 1856. It is instructive to 
observe the parallel, for a knowledge of history has a great deal 
more to do with wisdom in politics than seems to be generally 
admitted. It may be asked by many who read this account of 
the state of things in Greece, how it is possible for the agricul- 
tural population to exist amidst such constant insecurity, depreda- 
tions, and suffering. But the bounty of the earth and the 
resources of agriculture answer the question. When we look at 
America and Australia, we see how great are the powers of 
agricultural labour in adding to wealth and population where 
security exists; and we have only to look eastward from the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus, to see that even where 
there is less security and greater oppression than in Greece, men 
can exist by agriculture. 

The social causes of brigandage in Greece have their roots in the 
stationary condition of the rural population. Anacre of land does 
not produce more grain now than it did before the revolution. The 
sons of peasant proprietors cannot employ their labour on the land, in 
consequence of the rude system of cultivation that continues to be 
followed. ‘The hereditary zevgar?, or yoke of land, can only maintain 
a single family. An annual emigration takes place, but as itis 
a degradation for the son of a peasant proprietor to become 
a labourer, he seeks to maintain his social position by obtaini 
one of the innumerable petty offices in the central and ssunidiia 
administration that have been created for no purpose but to ex- 
tend the —— influence of the politicians. When he cannot 
obtain a place as a policeman, a municipal guard, a hanger-on of 4 
tax-gatherer, or a letter-carrier in a public office, he becomes an 
idler, a criminal, a fugitive from justice, and a brigand. It is 
often asserted by those who are acquainted only with the agricul- 
tural population in the vicinity of towns yee ones a 
markets for produce, or in eurrant districts where labour 1s 
well paid, that the Greek peasants are well off, lead a happy 
Arcadian life, and accumulate dollars which they take i- 
finite delight in burying in the earth. Those who have tr- 
velled in the mountainous districts and visited villages on fertile 
sites which were anciently occupied by small towns that have 
left us exquisite works of art in their coinage, know 
observation that the peasant proprietors often live in the rudest 
manner. They have no beds; the family sleep on an e 
floor in the clothes they wear during the day. The traveller 
hears them declare that their food in winter is chiefly bread of 
mixture of wheat rye and barley with olives or cheese, and, 1 
summer, bread with herbs or milk. A lamb at Easter and a owl 
when they have a visitor or a festival, are their only luxumtes. 
All the money they can collect by oe their — produce 
over rocky paths to distant markets, on the backs of diminutive 
beasts of burden, is spent in paying taxes to Government, and ia 
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puschasing clothes and necessaries. This is the condition of a | 


majority of the agricultural tion in the kingdom of 
of a brigand is very little harder, and far more free from care, 
than their ordinary existence :— 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the swelling grain. 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
nly tayrtle’s fragrant shade repines ; 
in the midst of nature’s bounty curst. 
And society must continue in this wretched state as long as the 
Government spends the ‘taxes on agriculture, which form two- 
thirds of the national revenue, in maintaining troops to collect 
these taxes, and in purchasing ironclad frigates instead of making 
roads and ‘facilitating communications with markets for agricultural 
uce. 

It now remains to notice the demoralization of political society 
to which the Greek press ascribed its persistence and increase 
ong before foreigners observed the connexion. The American 
Minister at Athens, Mr. Tuckerman, in a despatch on the present 
state of brigandage which was lately printed at Washington, 
and which is praised by the Greek newspapers for its fidelity, 
mentions the protection accorded by politicians and candidates 
for seats in the Legislature as one of the recognised causes that 
support brigandage. Ministers in office have been accused by the 
press of patronizing proclaimed brigands, and the publicity given 
to these accusations is at least a proof that the public thought 
the accusation probable on account of the social demoraliza- 
tion of political society, even though it might not be borne out by 
facts in the icular instances. Mr. Soteropoulos, who is now 
Minister of Fimance at Athens, confirmed the general opinion that 
men of political standing patronized and employed brigands by 
bringing this accusation against his rivals. In the account of his 

tivity, which was translated by the Rev. J. O, Bagdon, and 
“with the title of Yhe Brigands of the Mores, Mr. 

teropoulos states his belief that his capture was instigated 
by persons desirous of his ruin,in order to gratify their private 
ies, or perhaps “ to remove a political opponent out of the 
way.” When a man of high political position and character 

lishes this opinion as a perfectly natural conclusion, there can 

no doubt that political demoralization must exist to a fearful 
extent. 

A strong oye to the existence of this evil condition of 
things is also affo a vice in the public administration 
of Greece which is now happily at an end. For more than 
thirty years the Government and Chambers, with the support of 
the ruling classes, evaded establishing the most necessary guaran- 
tee for the impartial administration of justice. Greece, though a 
constitutional monarchy, was unable to obtain a law securing the 
immovability of judges, and the press ascribed the difficulty of 
entirely omapreeens gp even in Attica, to the political 
influence which erful persons exerted in removing judges 
who condemned brigands, and protecting jailors who opened 
prison-doors for the escape of criminals. The power of brigandage 
was increased by fear, for it was found to be very difficult to secure 
the condemnation of the most notorious robbers, and nearly im- 
a to get sentences of condemnation carried into execution. 
The cruel vengeance of escaped brigands forms a dreadful feature 
in the history of Greek brigandage. Mr. Soteropoulos declares 
“that imprisonment in Greece is @ mere nominal punish- 
ment, for after a brief incarceration the most noted ruffians are 
wually liberated by the Minister of Justice.” 

We shall close these observations with a list of the Englishmen 
who have been captured, ransomed, or murdered, since the esta- 
blishment of the monarehy, founded on the imperfect information 
we have been able to obtain, The Right Reverend author of 
Athens and Attica, with his companion, Mr. Robertson, fell into 
the bands of ne at Deceleia, and the bishop was wounded. 
Mr. Pratt and Dr. Ross were robbed at Marathon. Mr. F. C. 
Penrose and Mr. Church were robbed near Pheneus. Mr. Edward 
Noel, the father of Mx. Frank Noel, whose see aero has 
excited. public indignation, had his house invaded by a band of 

ds, and escaped being carried off to the mountains by having 
thout 500%, in dollars in his possession at the time. The brigands 
were satisfied with this sum and the other valuables which they col- 
lected as a ransom. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Leeves were murdered on 
property by peasants who had invaded Thessaly and learned 
tocommit.acts of brigandage. Lord John Hervey, Mr. Strutt, and 

r. were on a shooting party in Acarnania, and 

d1,000/. each as their ransom. The murders at Delissi are 

in the memory of the civilized world. 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 


is possible that a writer in Blackwood's Magazine for the 

present month may succeed in keeping public attention fixed on 
the unpleasant subject of the eountry’s liability to invasion. After 
being awakened to a sense of insecurity in the autumn of last year 
thé nation has almost fallen asleep again, and, as each alarm arises 
and away, the habit of believing that all alarms are ground- 
less becomes more deeply fixed. Yet perhaps some effect may be 
iotoncd by an arti¢le which professes to describe, after the lapse 
t fifty years, the great battle of Dorking, in which the ill- 
disciplined dafensive'orees of Britain are supposed to have been 


decisively defeated by an invader, who improves his victory by the 
capture of London and the permanent destruction of Briti 4 
This painful picture is painted with so much skill that it is difficult, 
and perhaps undesirable, to divest the mind of an uneasy suspicion 
that that which is made to appear real might actually me 80. 
The article necessarily makes a violent assumption in gr rid 
of the British navy, of which is represented to be abroad, 
while the residue is overpowered and defeated. We think, how- 
ever, that it is fair to consider the efficiency of the defensive 
— of Britain on the supposition that the fleet has failed to 
repel invasion. The defeat of the British fleet by an enemy Tangely 
using torpedoes is, we say once more, a violent assumption, unless 
the writer begins by assuming that the British fleet is not manned 
by seamen. However, let us suppose with the writer that the 
solitary ironclad which escaped the disaster has steamed into 
Portsmouth ; and let us at the same time mention, in order to 
measure the depth of possible humiliation, that there are men now 
living who remember their own delight and pride when they 
heard of Nelson’s victory at the Nile. The writer, who supposes. 
himself to be a Volunteer, describes the call to arms and the una-- 
nimous rg of the country, and how.everything was done when 
it was too late. The enerhy was reported to have landed in force - 
near Harwich, and the metropolitan regiments of Volunteers were 
ordered to reinforce the troops collected in that neighbourhood. 
The writer hurries down to Kingston to join ‘his regiment, and 
finds the Waterloo Station full of troops. ‘There was no sign of 
high spirits or enthusiasm. Matters had become too serious. 
Every man’s face reflected the general feeling that we had neg- 
lected the warnings given us, and that now the danger so long 
derided as impossible and absurd had really come, and found us 
unprepared.” The regiment is brought up by train to Waterloo, 
aad marches thence to Shoreditch, where it passes the night in 
the streets near the station, awaiting orders. ‘Then the hostile: 
landing at Harwich is reported to have been a feint, and the regi- 
ment returns to Waterloo Station, and is sent thence by train to 
Dorking. The enemy had landed in force near Worthing, and had 
been attacked by the troops in camp near Brighton, but was still 
advancing. ‘So, then, the invasion had come at last.” Presently 
it appears that Horsham is oceupied by the enemy, and the regi- 
ment is ordered to march upon Leith Common and take up a 
position threatening his flank in case he should advance either to 
Guildford or Dorking. “ Just now for the first time the boom of 
artillery came up on the light south breeze.” The time being 
mid-August, the day was close and sultry and the march trying. 
“ At last we reached the top of Leith Hill.” The strength of the 
position gave confidence to the Volunteers, but their stomachs 
were empty, and they had no haversacks nor the smallest vestige 
of commissariat supply. After some hours’ delay it a that 
the enemy is trying to turn the position on both sides, and so 
the Volunteers must fall back, and take up a position at Dorking. 
“ The line of the great chalk range was to be defended.” March- 
ing into Dorking in the evening, the regiment breaks its ranks 
and sacks a baker’s shop. “ The colonel tried in vain to sto 
the row. Some of the officers were as bad as the men.” A st 
officer riding by admonishes the colonel to keep his rabble in 
better order. The writer represents himself as a clerk in a Govern- - 
ment office, and his comrades may be supposed to be of equal rank 
in life. If such a scene as this would be likely to occur, the fault 
manifestly must lie, not in the organization or equipment of the- 
Volunteers, but in the men themselves, who would have under- 
taken to be soldiers without the least sense of a soldier’s duty.- 
But we do not think that such a scene would be likely to oceur,. 
and it appears to us that the writer weakens the effect of a 
‘pemere truthful picture by laying on too much dark ¢olour. 

nvasion, according to him, has been for two or three weeks im- 
minent, and surely every Volunteer would have found time during 
that interval to settle in his own mind a resolution to submit to 
necessary discipline. The regiment marches to a hill above 
Dorking, where it is ordered to bivouac for the night, and it re- 
ceives an ample supply of food—loaves, a barrel of rum, packets 
of tea, and joints of meat. But then arises the sort of diffi- 
culty which is often threatened by those who complain most 
justly of the want of any adequate organization for sending 
Volunteers into the field. ‘ There was not a kettle ora ing- 
pot in the regiment.” We venture to think that this was 
regiment’s own fault. Surely any metropolitan Volunteers 
know enough of the blundering of the War Office to decline to 
trust to it when they can provide for themselves. On the writer's 
showing there was three weeks’ notice of this invasion, and if 
Volunteers omitted to prepare for it by purchasing a supply of 
cdoking-pots for their regiment, they deserved to starve in the 
region of plenty which surrounds Dorking. We are next told that 
firewood was abundant, but the Volunteers had only their et- 
knives to cut it. But, again, it would be easy to provide axes 
among other necessaries for the field. Of course we say that these 
things ought to be cer by the authorities, but it is childish 
to suppose that the Volunteers would not supply themselves. The 
writer, however, seems to imply that the War Office was to blame 
because he did not take his great coat into the field. If he had xo 
great coat nor means of procuring one, and if he were of any 
value as a soldier, the War Office would certainly be to blame for 
not supplying one ; but he was, as we have said, a clerk in a public 
office, and may be credited with a rational regard for his ewn 
health and comfort. 

The night passes, and many hours of the following day, before 

our Volunteer hears the whistle of a shell. The decisive battle 
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does not begin till three o’clock in the afternoon, and the defence 
is well maintained until the enemy forces his way through the gap 
of which Box Hill forms the left or eastern side, and thus severs 
the defenders’ line. This ge had been held during the early 
hours of the battle by the Bri of Foot Guards, and as their 
strength wasted under repeated attacks, the ground at first held 
by them was occupied by Volunteers, who proved finally unequal 
to their difficult position. Thus the line — the ridge of hills 
westward of the gap was turned, and the troops holding it, including 
the writer, were compelled to fall back. We must say that, taking 
his description of the battle, the generals were more to blame for 
the defeat thanthe army. It seems strange that the Guards should 
have been placed in the first line, with Volunteers behind them, 
and that a regiment of the regular army, which might probably 
have held the gap, should have only been brought up to be sacrificed 
in a vain effort to retake it. The writer represents that a great 
mass of troops in rear of those actually engaged got into disorder 
and made a discreditable retreat. But if the whole army had 
fought as well as the regiment in which he supposes himself to 
serve, the battle would have been won, and we may fairly assume 
that all the regiments would have done — well if they had 
had the same chance. It was the fault of the general in command 
that they did not have the same chance, and therefore this story 
shows only that which we knew before, that an army is useless 
without a general, Yet it would not be impossible to find within 
the four seas a general capable of teaching 50,000 willing soldiers 
how to fight a defensive battle. The writer's regimentretreats during 
the night to Kingston, and the capture of that town by the enemy 
next day ends the fighting in which he wasconcerned. His general 
account of the causes of these disasters has only too much of the 
air of truth. “ After the first stand in line, and when once they 
had got us on the march, the enemy laughed at us. Our handful 
of regular troops was sacrificed almost to a man in a vain conflict 
with numbers ; our Volunteers and Militia, with officers who did 
not know their work, without ammunition or equipment, or Staff 
to superintend, starving in the midst of plenty, we had soon 
become a helpless mob, fighting desperately here and there, but 
with whom, as a manceuvring army, the disciplined invaders did 
just what they pleased.” 

We venture to hope that the article from which we have thus 
quoted will make many people thoroughly uncomfortable. [ven 
supposing that the invaders were defeated in the battle of Dork- 
ing, let us consider what it would cost this country to gain a 
victory on that ground, If the subject is looked at in this 
way, it seems wonderful that there should be so much discussion 
as to the source from which the money required to render 
our army efficient is to be provided. Waiving the question of 
principle, «it might be thought that all classes, rich and poor, 
would cheerfully pay any moderate tax as the price of security 
against invasion. But there is always, unhappily, the uncertainty 
whether, when the money has been raised and spent, the country 
will get what it wants for it. ‘There is also the difficulty of keep- 
ing the country steady in the belief that it does want anything 
more in the way of niilitary organization than it already has. 
Politicians of both parties have begun to repudiate responsibility 
for the alarm of last autumn, which it now suits them to repre- 
sent as unreasonable. There seems to be little hope of such a 
military organization as the country ought to have in order to be 
prepared against a sudden attack by bye gttem, | numbers, which 
is the only sort of invasion that is at all likely to be attempted. 
Such an organization need not be expensive, and it would give 
absolute security. But if we cannot have it, let us make the best 
of such defences as we possess. The country has a navy 
which would not be likely to allow itself to be destroyed 
by torpedoes, and it has in the Volunteers a large and in- 
creasing number of able-bodied men, familiar with the rifle. 
We concede to the writer of the article that regiments com- 
posed of such men, and officered as they would be at the 
outset of a campaign, would be exposed to serious disadvan- 
tage in meeting disciplined troops in the open field. But, on 
the other hand, if any event of a defensive war in the south of 
England could be calculated upon, it would be a battle on the line 
of hills near Dorking, and for such a battle preparation might be 
made beforehand. Supposing that there exists in the British army 
a body of well-instructed officers, the Volunteers have enough in- 
telligence to learn quickly from them what would be necessary to be 
immediately done. This, therefore, seems to be the point to which 
efforts at army reform should be first directed. Even the author 
of the article, who is certainly not a too favourable critic, allows 
that at the battle of Dorking the Volunteers were ready to follow 
oom, rage leaders when they had them. If only he and others 
like him can keep the British public in a state of fright, it may be 
hoped that our military organization will be slowly improved, so 
that we may become capable of using our numbers and our power 
of concentration in such a manner as to render invasion hopeless, 
But we are very far indeed from this state of security at present, 
and it is to be lamented that any responsible politician should 
— our military condition as other than extremely unsatis- 


MIALL FURIBUNDUS. 
4 i Liberal Press—the fact is given on the authority of Mr. 
Miall—is in imminent danger of starvation. It will have to 


live, that is to say, “for the next six or ten years” on the pro- 
ceedings of the Liberation Society. If it is able to keep body and 


soul nen on this singularly spare diet, it will deserve to be ranked 


with the fasting girl who puzzled Welsh magistrates and Welsh 
doctors a year or two back. Our only fear is that, like this same 
girl and the still more famous horse which so nearly achieved 
living upon nothing, it will die just when success seems within its 
grasp. At all events, if the proceedings of the Liberation Society 
are to be all that the Liberal press has to depend on for so long a 
period, it is hardly fair to find fault with it for not begi 
upon its little store before it is absolutely obliged to do so, It 
would have been as reasonable to reprove the Parisians for not 
eating up their horses before the siege. Yet this is the ch 
brought against the Liberal press by Mr. Miall. “What,” he 
asked the members of the Liberation Society last Wednesday, 
“does the public press do for us? Nothing . . ., 
Half a dozen columns are given to what is going on in France; a 
column and a half is given to sporting intelligence ; and then they 
have not room to report the proceedings of a movement upon 
which they will have to live for the next six or ten years.” Surely 
it would be bad economy in the conductors of the offending jour- 
nals if they had done otherwise. It is not clear whether the 
limitation of subjects to which Mr. Miall looks forward will be 
caused by the cessation of all events other than the proceedings 
of his own Society, or by readers suddenly ceasing to take interest 
in any other events. But in either case it will have been wise in 
the Liberal newspapers to fill their columns with unimportant 
matter so long as there are incidents to chronicle and a public to 
care for them when chronicled. If the Daily News is to be entirely 
taken up all next summer with the speeches of Mr. Miall and Mr, 
Candlish, is not this the best justification of the excellent war 
correspondence it provided for us last summer? Considering that 
its subscribers are to have from six to ten years of this monotonous 
diet, does Mr. Miall do well to be angry because they have not 
been made to begin their meal twelve months earlier? 

For the future, however, the Liberal press is to be allowed no 
choice in the matter.. The word has gone out from Mr. Miall, 
and the newspapers to whom it is addressed must obey, or incur 
a penalty so tremendous that Mr. Miall himself shrinks from 
— it into words. Up to this time the Liberation Society 

as been a mere worm. It has never insisted on its own 
objects, and consequently—Mr. Miall says it “with grief, with 
lamentation, with mortification”—it has been “treated as the 
offscouring of the nation.”” But at last the; worm has turned, and 
Mr. Miall, speaking in the name of the Protestant Dissenters of 
England, says to every Liberal journal, “‘We will not stand it.” 
The force of this threat is a little lessened by its repetition in the 
very next sentence in a decidedly milder form—“* We won't 
stand this thing much longer.’ We can even imagine some 
hardened editor taking heart at this reprieve, and determin- 
ing within himself to tempt Mr. Miall’s forbearance for another 
month or so. The phrase “not much longer” seems to imply 
that he may stand being neglected a little longer; and 
when once a newspaper gets into this reckless frame of mind, it is 
as likely as not to continue in it until destruction has become ‘in- 
evitable. We own to some curiosity as to the form the coming 
catastrophe will assume. Mr. Miall does not “pretend to predict 
what it will be, but he is conscious of feelings which will “invent 
and find out some remedy for this wrong.” It is no use for san- 
guine Liberal journals to hope that the storm will blowover. Mr. 
Miall speaks “as a man who means something.” We hardly 
know whether it would or would not have been more exciting 
if he had said what he meant. The only conjecture we can 
make is that the Liberation Society is going to start a daily 
newspaper of its own. And yet, considering the fate of the 
Morning Star, this may be hardly so alarming a prospect to 
its contemporaries as Mr. Miall thinks. Everybody knows 
what happened to that energetic young jatimah it ceased 
to appear because, like Alexander, it had no more worlds to 
conquer. It declared that, having converted the whole Liberal 
party to its own views, the happy despatch was all that was left 
to it. If the newspaper whose advent Mr. Miall’s hints seem 
darkly to foreshadow pursues the same policy, the Liberal Fae 
may contrive perhaps to live through the storm. Mr. Miall 
charges it with making “commercial interest” the main object 
and from this point of view we never heard that the existence 
the Morning Star did much injury to its rivals. Both after and 
during the process of universal conversion to the doctrines of the 
Liberation Society, there will still be some feeble and trifling souls 
who like to read about something besides Disestablishment, and to 
them there will always be a charm in the half-dozen columns given 
to what is going on in France, and in the column and a half given 
to sporting intelligence. We suspect, indeed, that Mr. Mi 
himself—supposing him to undertake the conduct of the new 
journal—will have to or as far as form goes, the existing 
newspaper framework. He will find it inouatie to get readers, 
whatever may be “their feelings of earnestness and tho’ 
sincerity of motives,” for eight pages every morning entirely devoted 
to reports of the proceedings of the Liberation Society, preceding 
and following upon three or four leading articles on the same 
subject. Flesh and blood could not stand it—not even the flesh 
and blood of “the great body concerned in this movement.” 
Therefore Mr. Miall will have to trim—if such a word may be 
used of such a man—and to arrange his matter under the accus- 
tomed headings, taking care of course that it shall all bear on the 

Parliamentary intelligence there will 
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panishing every other question from the House of Commons—the 
debates in the Lords will not of course be reported at all; or if 
the Ministry for the time being should occasionally venture to put 
something else on the paper on a Government night, the disgust 
of all earnest members will at once be shown by a count-out. 
The leading articles will all be of the same character, but the 
Foreign Intelligence will admit of a little diversity. The French 
Correspondents, according as they write from Paris or Versailles, 
will give us letters on “The Commune and _Disestablish- 
ment,” or “ M. Thiers considered as a State Churchman.” The 
Berlin Correspondent may be able to describe the remarkable way 
in which Prince Bismark’s mind is opening to the evils of State 
support of religion, and how he, the Canngenient, attends every 
morning while the Chancellor is dressing to watch and tend the 
sweet unfolding flower of spiritual enlightenment. From Munich 
we might have “The State Church under Excommunication,” 
and thus in turn every country would furnish its usual amount of 
gossip, only with rather more uniformity of flavouring than it has 
now. Even the column and a half of sporting intelligence which 
so moves Mr, Miall’s wrath might be retained with a trifling 
ch of tone. Englishmen, we may be sure, will always bet, 
and the odds in favour of Disestablishment being conceded before 
agiven day or by a given majority might be regularly quoted for 
the benefit of those readers in whom neither “ feelings of earnest- 
ness” nor “thorough sincerity of motive” have quite extinguished 
the old worship of chance. 

Mr. Miall was a little obscure on the nature of the blessings 
which would be secured to the world by the imminent triumph of 
the Liberation Society. Perhaps he was too angry to think 
much about blessings, and so preferred to recite a commination 
service of his own for the benefit of the Liberal press. At least 
all that we can find in his speech upon this cage of the subject is 
the “glorious sentiment that every man who has a mission to 

to his fellow-creatures respecting God should do so without 

e slightest interference on the of those laws which are made 
to govern the people.’ If this is all that the Liberation Society 

to bring about it will be worth their while to consider whe- 
ther their object has not been already attained. Where is the 
man who has a religious mission who is not free to to his 
fellow-creatures, and who does not use his freedom? Mr. Voysey, 
indeed, has been deprived of his living, but he has not been 
mreced; and deprivation after all isn g more than a Private 
isestablishing Act. Mr. Murphy has found his mission pro- 
ductive of some inconveniences, but these have come from a sort of 
local Vigilance Committee, not from the law. The law has never 
interfered with Mr. Murphy, and if the Church of England were 
disestablished ten times over we do not see that he could be more 
free to insult and his Roman Catholic fellow-creatures than 
he is at present. Even within the pale of the Church there is at 
least as much eye of opinion as in any Dissenting communion. 
Will not Mr. Miall take these facts into his gracious consideration, 
give the Liberal press a respite from execution, and spare us the 
infliction of a new daily paper ? 


THE OLDHAM LOCK-OUT. 


ing out again in the old way. The miners of South Wales have 
ust struck for an advance of wages. The engineers of Sunder- 

dhave been for some time on strike, but resumed work on 
Wednesday, in accordance with an agreement that their hours 
shall in future be fifty-four per week. The joiners and carpen- 
ters of Newcastle and Gates still hold out, as the masters 
tefuse to make this concession. There is, it appears, a general 
movement among the workmen on Tyneside for a day’s work of 
nine hours. A similar agitation is disturbing Lancashire. Al- 
though what has happened at Oldham is nominally a lock-out, 
itis in reality a turn-out. In every conflict one side or the other 
must strike the first blow, and the essential question is not as 
to priority in this respect, but whether the blow is struck in 
aggression or in self-defence. It is perfectly true that, when the 
Workpeople arrived at the mills last Monday morning, they found 
the gates closed against them, but the reason why they were thus 
locked out was simply that they had themselves then. 6 step 
Which was tantamount to a strike. They were refused admission 
because they had on several previous Saturdays quitted the mills 
at noon, in defiance of a notification that this could not be per- 
mitted. Moreover, though the question at issue is presented as 
one of hours, it is also one of wages. The claim of the workpeople 
is that they shall cease from labour two hours earlier on Saturday, 
that is, at twelve instead of two o'clock, but shall continue to 
Tecelve exactly the same wages as hitherto. As far as the em- 
Ployers are concerned this is obviously a demand for an increase 
of pay proportionate to the reduction of the hours of work. They 
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offered to compromise the matter by closing their mills at one 
o’clock on Saturday, but the proposal was peremptorily rejected 
by the workpeople, who, taking the law into their own 

began every Saturday to leave the mills at noon. The employers 
submitted to this under protest for three hoping that 
some arrangement ser come to, but last Saturday their 
patience was exhausted, and they resolved to suspend manufac- 
turing operations. It is estimated that some 35,000 people have 
thus been thrown out of work, and wages forfeited to the amount 
of 40,0001. weekly. The question at issue is not confined to 
Oldham. It has also been agitated at Bolton, but there the 
offer of the masters has been accepted, although there are ap 
rently influences at work to disturb the settlement. At a meeting 
of delegates in Manchester on Saturday, it was resolved that the 
twelve o’clock movement should be “adhered to by the operatives 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire,” that the 
Oldham people should be assisted with subscriptions, and that 
the management of the campaign should be left in the hands of 
“ the executive ” at Manchester. 

It is a very important and significant circumstance that, while 
“ the executive ” at Manchester are rto maintain the strike, 
the weavers at Oldham, who are most deeply and nearly concerned, 
are far from unanimous on the subject. Many of them left their 
looms with — reluctance on Saturday, and evidently agai 
their own judgment. A couple of days’ reflection confirmed their 
doubts as to the propriety of the course of action in which they 
had been forced to join. A ones be ony is generally and openly 
expressed that the compromise offered by the masters should be ac- 
cepted, and on Wednesday two of the mills actually resumed work, 
but had to be — closed in consequence of the threatening attitude 
of the party who are in favour of continuimg the strife. In one 
case the turn-outs, failing to force the doors, climbed over the 
walls, and it was feared they intended to discharge missiles through 
the windows in order to injure the machinery. In the other case 
the mob were found to be armed with stones. In this, as in 
all other strikes, there are not two but three parties en 
The feud is not merely between the employers and their hands, 
but also between one set of workpeople who insist upon turni 
out and another set who are disposed to go on working, an 
are consequently subjected to intimidation by their companions. 
Mr. Odger has frankly confessed that without picketing strikes 
cannot be carried on, and the tumultuous gatherings which drove 
the people from the two mills at Oldham represented a form of 

icketing which would be perfectly lawful if the Government 
had accepted the amendments of the Unionists on the Bill now 
before Parliament. The exhibition of large stones, it might be 
argued, is only a means of moral suasion as long as they are not 
actually thrown at any one. 

Hopes are entertained that the lock-out may be brought to a 
speedy close by a resort to arbitration ; but though the masters and 
some of the delegates have consented to this, itis by no means cer- 
tain that the Manchester “ executive” will immediately acquiesce 
in so tame and rational a policy. Unfortunately the supreme 
direction of movements of this kind is in the hands of men who 
are not mally exposed to the sufferings involved, and who 
are tempted by a kind of professional bore | to es con- 
test. . It is of course impossible to contest the right of the opera- 
tives to make the best terms they can for themselves; and they 
may be forgiven for taking a somewhat narrow and personal view 
of the —. and either ignoring national considerations or 
— m remotely in tho tnckippornids The value of an in- 

ustry to the country is in their eyes proportionate to the advan- 
tage they think they can themselves derive from it; and in 
estimating this advan an ~ ye divergence between the 
views of the working es and their employers must not be 
overlooked. The great aim of the latter is to work hard and heap 
up — as fast as possible, in order that they may have a longer 
spell of wealthy leisure afterwards, and may be able to leave a 
handsome fortune for their families. But the ive has no 
future of this kind to look forward to. He has a whole life of 
labour before him, and his great object is therefore to get the con- 
ditions of labour so adjusted as to interfere in the least possible 
nee with his present comfort and ease. Hence the question of 

educed 


hours, though it presents itself to the employer in a pecu- 
light, is not a mere matter of money for the working man. 
He desires if possible to get the highest wages attainable, but he 
is also anxious for a reduction of hours for its own sake. The 
operatives, therefore, are to be blamed, not for endeavouring to 
obtain the highest price for the smallest quantity of work, but 
for trying to get it at a cost to themselves and others far exceed- 
ing the value of what in all probability may prove to be only a 
temporary advantage. The necessary result of a strike in any 
manufacture which is not carried on at an actual loss must be not 
merely to deprive the operatives of the wages they would other- 
wise have earned, but to diminish the fund available for carryin 
on the business. The capitalist, on his side, loses the accretion of 
employed capital, and has consequently at the end of the strike 
less money at his disposal for carrying on industrial operations. The 
immediate result of a strike may be to secure for the operatives an 


inerease of , but the chances certain] from the very 
necessities of the case, that the tacooans Wilk either be only tem- 
porary, or will be enjoyed at the sacrifice of a ter increase 
which would naturally have fallen to them at a subsequent period 
through the development of trade and the consequent demand for 
labour. Another r which usually attends a strike, and 
which is especially imminent in the present instance, is the en- 


gen lock-out which has just occurred at Oldham is only a ee 
repetition of an old story about which almost everything a 
been said that can be said. Arguments on the propriety and ex- 
pediency of conflicts of this nature have long ago been exhausted. ia 
At one time there seemed reason to hope that the growing intel- 
ligence and good sense of the working classes, the spirit of 
conciliation shown by employers, and the encouraging results of 
arbitration in various cases, would lead to an abandonment of the | 2 
barbarous practice of strikes. Unfortunately “ knowledge comes 
but wisdom lingers,” and after an interval of comparative peace : 
we now find the old war between employers and operatives break- 
XUM 
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couragement supplied to foreign competition by a suspension of 
A Trade-Union, embracing all 
lands in its world-wide organization, which is the dream of enthu- 
siastie Unionists, has yet to be realized. The efforts of English 
Unionists to prevent the importation of labour from abroad to 
supply a deficieney caused by a strike at home, have, in several 
cases, been tolerably suecessful; but this is an altogether different 
thing from preventing foreign labour from being used on its own 
soil to carry on an industry which has been crippled or suspended 
here. It is highly improbable that the class sympathies of Conti- 
nental operatives will lead them to reject the personal advant 

of a transfer of English profits to their factories for the sake 
of Englishmen who are dissatisfied with wages and hours of 
work which to a German, Frenchman, or Belgian artisan must 
seem the summit of prosperous ease. The demand: for reduced 
hours of labour at Oldham and elsewhere tells in two ways in 
favour of foreign competition, since it would, if conceded, not 
merely enhance the cost but diminish the rate of production in 
this country. The course of trade cannot always be regulated to 
suit the convenience either of employers or operatives. It ebbs 
and flows according to circumstances, and busy markets follow- 
ing a period of depression must be fed promptly with =e 
which, if not forthcoming from one quarter, will be sought in 
another. At such atime the advantage will obviously lie with 
foreign manufacturers, who are not under the restrictions as to 
hours of production imposed by the Unionists on English industry. 
It may be for the advantage of the world that the area of produc- 
tion should thus be widened, but it must obviously tend to reduce 
the wages fund at the disposal of English manufacturers. An 
equalization of trade profits throughout Eu would tend to an 
equalization of wages, which would hardly be agreeable to the 
highly paid operatives of this country. Arguments of this kind, 
however, are not likely to have much effect on the minds either 
of those who direct strikes or of those who allow themselves to be 
coereed against their will into maintaining them. 


SUNDAY TRADING. 


OME years ago the “Sunday Question” was a favourite sub- 
ject for meetings and counter-meetings, and once in a Sessicn 
for formal debate in the House of Commons. Time has passed, 
and the Sunday question is with us still. But it presents itself 
now jin a different form from that which it wore when we first 
knew it. There is no longer any talk of opening public galleries 
or museums. The efforts of the Anti-Sabbatarian party, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Peter Taylor, are now directed to the opening of 
shops and the multiplication of street stalls. The various Sabbath 
Observance Societies may perhaps quote this change in justification 
of their former warnings. They may remind us that one of the 
commonplaces of their advocates in Parliament was the indissoluble 
connexion between Sunday play and Sunday work, and the cer- 
tainty that, if the former were permitted, the latter would come as 
a matter of course. It is a little unfortunate for this line of 
argument that the demand for liberty to work on Sunday 
has followed, not upon the concession of liberty to play, but 
upon the refusal of it. We agree with the Sabbatarians 
that the two things are very closely linked together, and that 
to understand the full bearings of Mr. Taylor’s proposal to 
repeal the Act of Charles I. it is necessary to go back to 
the ineffectual efforts made by his friends to promote Sunday 
amusements. But the lesson we draw from this connexion is the 
direct opposite of that suggested by the Sabbatarians. Sunday 
work is the natural resource of people who have no other means 
of employing themselves on that day. If they cannot be spending 
money, they think they may as well be making it. If they cannot 
enjoy their holiday, they would rather be pursuing their “ worldly 
~ at The phase of the Sunday question with which we are 
now familiar is the natural sequence of the rejection of all pro- 
posals to make Sunday a little less dismal. If the streets are not 
to wear a more cheerful aspect than usual, there will always be 
those who think that they need not be made duller than usual by 
the closing of the shop windows. 

If Mr. Taylor should succeed in carrying his motion he will be 
largely indebted for his victory to the co-operation of Mr. J. B. 
Wright. We question whether the heights of self-sacrifice at- 
tained by this gentleman have received anything like an adequate 
degree of public recognition. The world knows him merely as the 
paid Secretary of an obseure Society whose object is the suppres- 
sion of Sunday trading. But this phrase very feebly expresses the 
scope of the Society’s labours. Sunday trading might seem to 
suggest the restaurateur or the hotel-keeper, the purveyor of ice 
or the vendor of cut flowers—all those “ callings ” in which 
are so largely exercised in London on Sunday afternoons under 
the decent compromise of open doors and half-closed windows. 
We imagine Mr. Wright lying in wait for the fish er’s boy, 
or arresting some tempting consignment of fresh strawberries on 
its way to a West-End dinner-table. In such exertions as these 
there would be an exciting consciousness of fighting with those 
who might fight in return, and whose purses could com- 
mand legal advice which might detect some weak place 
in an obsolete Act of Parliament, and absorb the income 
of the Society in the-payment of heavy costs. Mr. Wright's 
thorny, if useful, path is cheered by no such animating reflec- 
tions. The seal of his apostolic mission is that the poor have 


| tion that Mr. 


the law put in force against them. His especial work is to 

the humble costermonger, and to pay especial attention to suburban 
old women. The traders in Piccadilly and the Haymarket ave left 
to what Mr. Kingsley somewhere calls that worst of all punish- 
ments—impunity ; but not a watercress can be sold in Hammer. 
smith or Westbourne Park without Mr. J. B. Wright knowing the 
reason why. ‘There is no fear of legal retaliation from enemies of 
this calibre. The Society for the Suppression of Sunday Tradi 
may sing, with Bunyan, “ He that is down need fear no fall”; 
they cannot persecute any one lower or weaker than the victims 


| they actually select, and in this consistent flying at the sinallest 


possible game lies the secret of safety. But, unless Mr. Wright’s 
mental organization is more abnormal than we have any @ priori 
right to believe, he cannot like the work which is given him todo, 
He must feel that Irish apple-women and winkle-sellers are not 
quite the adversaries with whom an heroic or generous nature 
would choose to wage an endless war. And therefore his devotion 
to the Society he represents is all the more admirable. No 
matter how odious the work it gives him to do, how mean the place 
in public estimation it assigns him, it can evidently rely on his sub- 
mission. It holds to him the place that the Commune occupies to 
a Parisian, or his secret society to a revolutionary agitator. In 
its cause he will do things that he would no doubt despise if they 
were done in any other cause. We say this of course on the assum 
right is not working intentionally to promote the 
repeal of the Act of Charles II. It might perhaps be contended 
that his co-operation with Mr. Peter Taylor is not undesigned, 
and that the real object of the Society for the Suppression 
of Sunday Trading is to bring fatal discredit upon the Act 
which it professes to enforce. But this solution is rendered im- 
probable by the fact that the Society has a “ President,” Mr. R. N. 
Fowler, M.P.; a “Treasurer,” R. C. L. Bevan, Esq.; and sundry 
“ Vice-presidents and Patrons,” in whose names may be recognised 
an incongruous combination of High and Low Church clergy; chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Paddington. To suppose that all the 
members of this —> body can have agreed to promote the 
repeal of an Act of Parliament by so extremely roundabout a 
process would demand a force of imagination denied to all but the 
authors of Lothair and Le Juif Errant, and there is therefore no 
choice but to believe that Mr. Wright’s extremely unpleasant 
duties are done out of disinterested devotion to the great organiza- 
tion in whose name he acts. 

If anything could enlist us on the side of Mr. Peter Taylor it 
would certainly be the policy of the Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Sunday Trading. But even the reading of their “ First 
Annual Report” has failed to convince us that the simple repeal 
of the Act of Charles I1.—“ regarded by some,” we are told, “as 
the Magna Charta of an English Sabbath ”—is the true remedy for 
the existing state of things. That some remedy ought to be de- 
vised does not admit of question. The law is disgraced when 

recisely similar violations of an Act of Parliament are regarded 
e one magistrate as properly punished by a fine of one penny 
without costs, and by another as subjects for a fine of five shillings 
with costs. We shall not attempt to determine which of the two 
alternatives is the right one to adopt in presence of a persistent 
attempt to revive a statute which had in many respects been 
thought to be obsolete. It is of more importance to point out that 
the scandal would not be removed by the exclusive adoption of 
either of them. If penny fines became the rule, the obvious eva 
sion of the intention of the Act would set an extremely bad ex- 
ample on the part of those whose duty it is to administer the law 
to those whose duty it is to obey it. If five-shilling fines became 
the rule, we should see the cost of violating the Act calculated on 
a scale which means nothing to the wealthy trader, but may be 
absolute ruin to the very poor one. Yet the value of a rational 
observance of the Sunday is far too great to make it desirable to 
repeal all the legislative sanctions with which it is surrounded, 
In theory, the utility to mind and body of one day’s holiday in 
every seven is so well established that there ought to be no need 
of forbidding men to do that which a regard for their own welfare 
— not But benefit of not 
working on Sunday stands but a poor chance of getting recog- 
nised when it is weighed against lone of Snowing 
a less farsighted trader to make a present profit at your expense. 
In this way one shop which is willingly opened on the Sunday 
will be the cause of the unwilling opening of a great many more, 
And even if it should be thought that it is not the law’s busi- 
ness to protect those who will make no sacrifices to protect 
themselves, it must be remembered that any large amount of 
Sunday trading involves the employment of many children 
and young — who are not free agents in the matter, 
The Sunday holiday has as good a title to be fenced round 
by legislative enactment as any other provision for the benefit 
of a class which cannot contract freely for its own protection. 
The natural way out of this dilemma is in the adoption of 
some such Bill as that proposed last week by Mr. Hughes] If 
Sunday trading cannot be altogether prohibited and ought not 
to be altogether permitted, the best thing would be to define the 
kinds of trading that should be allowed and the kinds which should 
be forbidden, and thus to bring the law into harmony with the 
general common sense of the nation. Against this course, how- 
ever, it may be urged that the difficulty of drawing such an Act is 
very great ; that, if passed, it is almost sure both to press hardly 
and to be open to evasion in ways which had not been foreseen; 
and that the attitude of the wealthy classes on the question 0 
Sunday amusements seems to have generated a general hostility 
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on the part of the working classes to any legislation whatsoever | picture-dealers and the nett me They will serve the 
directed against Sunday Nlstons. In fact, the subject ‘seems | cause of art and consult theirown good fame by painting w to 

until public opinion on | standards scarcely as yet accepted by the multitude; and if in 


sides has become more moderate and reasonable. When 
once it is recognised that the observance oi Sunday, so far as 
Parliament is concerned with it, is a social and not a religious 
question, it will be comparatively easy to legislate on it. At pre- 
gent it seems equally impossible to do so in the way either of 
enactment or of repeal. So long as matters remain in this state 
the most practical s' tion is one offered the other day by 
the Spectator. Let the Act of Charles II. remain as it is, but 
vide that prosecutions under it shall only be instituted by 
Be Government. In this way any flagrant case of needless 
Sunday trading might be proceeded against at the instance of the 
er officer, while the trifling violations of the Act which 
excite the bile of the Association for the Suppression of Sunday 
Trading might be passed over es beneath the notice of the 
Executive. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
1 


HE Galleries wherein the other day we had the privilege of 
studying Fra Angelico, Credi, Botticelli, Titian, and Raffaelle, 
are now in due course devoted to the masterworks of Mr. Frith, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Cope, Mr. Nicol, and others. The comparison 
suggested is too cruel to be pursued. We may, however, say that 
within the Academy there are not wanting hopeful signs that Eng- 
lish art is gaining in nobility by converse with the great historic 
schools. In the works this year produced by Mr. Leighton, Mr, 
Millais, and Mr. Poynter, not to mention other names, we gladly 
recognise an imaginative range, an academic knowledge, an elevated 
treatment which for the last quarter of a century have been 
denied tomodernart. The Academy, however, is far too conservative 
to admit of sudden change ; the new era promised on the opening 
of Burlington House three years ago is now as indefinitely post- 
poned as Dr. Cumming’s millennium. It is found, indeed, more 
to erect fine ries than to fill them with noble pictures. 
Still this one hundred and third Exhibition scarcely disappoints, 
though it certainly does not quite satisfy, public expectation. 
short, the Academy of the year may be pronounced a fairly good 
average, and no more; it is just what might have been anticipated 
from known antecedents. Once again the Galleries suffer from the 
prescriptive oe of the worst pictures to usurp the best places ; fla- 
grant sins still rest with Academicians. Talents, where not extinct, 
are often misapplied; thus it cannot but be regarded as a bad sign 
of the times that special honour should await a highly-spiced scene 
at the most notorious of German gambling-tables. By a piece of 
good luck, out of forty Academicians only twenty-nine are present, 
and the worst they can do is limited within the compass of ninety- 
four contributions. . Against these insignificant numbers is set 
the great body of 739 outsiders, represented by a total of 1,19 
works. Here we have the and marrow, not to say the life 
and soul, of the Exhibition. Academicians could not sustain the 
Academy without this timely aid from the laity; they would die 
of dignity, and the Exhibition would be deserted from its dulness ; 
indeed, the function of an Academician after the lapse of years is 
not so much to paint pictures as to preside at Councils, Once 
more it becomes apparent that the Academy suffers from the non- 
retirement of time-honoured members, and from the non-admission 
of men in the vigour of manhood to take their place. Still on the 
whole it must be conceded that the t Exhibition gives a 
tty fair representation of the art of the country. © 
The poner aed where distinguished dine, and statesmen 
in post- i e amuse distingui guests at the expense 
of The ‘Arte, once again hung as a salle dhonneur. 
twenty-three Academicians and ten Associates are seen in such 
strength as may be permitted to their several talents. Here in 
prominent positions are conspicuous the two noblest works of the 
“ Moses ” (191), by Mr. Millais, R.A.; and “ Hercules 
restling with for the Body of Alcestis” (215), by Mr. 
Leighton, R.A. In the ce of these exceptional achievement: 
the President was justified at the annual dinner in observing, “ 
make bold to say that I have seen no Exhibition of this Academ 
out of which a few pictures might not have been selected whic 
could hang by 


Here the forms are massive and firmly mod 
‘the figures individual and trenchant in character, while the treat- 
ment, after the manner of the old masters, is raised above the 
level of common life. And yet each study is taken from the life, 
‘One of the characters, for example, is borrowed from an old organ- 
ider in London streets. Nevertheless in certain p , aS 
or instance in the group of rie heme the dignity gained is 
‘comparable to that of the portraits of Julius Il. and of Leo X. 
: le. Signs, as we have said, are not wanting that 
nglish painters are learning to adapt themselves to these 
historic precedents, They will do well to think less and less of 


may serve to instruct. 
t Gallery, measuring 82 feet long by 43 feet wide, can 
scarcely be adequately furnished till some few at least of our 
leading artists shall adopt what has been called the monumental 
or architectonic manner. In the best periods painting was made 
consonant with architecture, and the mischief at this moment 
seems to be that the architectural scale and decoration of the 
noble rooms of the Academy dwarf and reduce to insignificance 
the pictures. 

A picture long talked of and for some years under elaboration, 
Moses (191), by Mr. Millais, scarcely disappoints tion. 
The moment is striking. Joshua with chosen men having fought 
all day with Amalek in the plain below, Moses, Aaron, and Hur 
g° up to the top of the hill, “ And it came to pass, when Moses 

eld up his hand, that Israel prevailed, and w. he let down 
his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’s hands were heavy. 
And Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one 
side, and the other on the other side.” The painter has followed 
the text literally. The sun goes down in anger as the battle 
rages, and round the head of the weary but stalwart lawgiver the 
sky opens in light; the keen eye which was never dimmed, intently 
gaziug on the host beneath, beholds Amalek diseomfited. ‘ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, write this for a memorial in a book ; 
for I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven.” hat Moses wrote in a book has never till 
now been put into a picture. The t lawgiver, in an art 
point of view, has proved rather difficult to deal with. Michael 
— gave him horns and a beard; Rubens confronts him 
with fiery serpents; other artists naturally place him before 
the burning bush, or with the tables of the law in his hands; 
and within recent years he has been associated by Mr. Watts 
in Lincoln’s Inn with Confucius, Solon, and Ed L; and in 
the Houses of Parliament he stands the representative, by the suf- 
frage of a “Royal Commission,” of divine justice upon earth. 
We almost feared to know, after such antecedents, what Mr. 
Millais would do. He at any rate has not failed; he is grand 
without being ridiculous, though the face of Hur scarcely 
escapes the grotesque. The action is highly drathatic; the 
extended arms, upheld on either side, may recall Raffaelle’s 
“Vision of Ezekiel.” The head is nobly conceived and, we 
may add, original ; for with difficulty do we trace any family like- 
ness between this modern and somewhat ornate Moses those 
types which for many centuries have been handed down as of the 
nature of the divine. Whether, for instance, we go as far back as 
the old heads of Jupiter, or pause before the figures of the great 
Creator in the ceiling of the Sistine, we see nothing to militate 
against the independence of the conception of Moses as now placed 
before us. Yet we gladly recognise, in a certain largeness of intent, 
in a nobility of form removed from any individual model, that 
allegiance to the generic art of all times which places the work, 
as it were, at.an historic distance from present fashion or association. 
This result, which in some measure fulfils the condition of high 
art, is due, as we have said, to a certain abstraction in conception 
and elevation in treatment; the style, in fact, if modern, is allied to 
historic schools. The artist has hit upon a happy compromise. 
The costume, for example, is not Raffaellesque, and yet something 
more than Bedouin ; the colour is not that of the an, Vene- 
tian, or Bolognese school, and yet it has a solemnity, depth, and 
veiled fire which could scarcely suffer by proximity with the old 
masters. The work was conceived in the heat of imagination, 
though it has been slowly elaborated by a calculating intellect, 
cautious and tentative because venturing on untried paths. The 
spirit which in the middle ages has been termed superhuman is 
scarcely present, and yet somehow the mind is raised above the 
simply naturalistic. “ Moses” seems, as Charles Lamb said of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Lazarus,” to tell of two worlds. In looking 
at this storm-worn head, the features deeply furrowed, the hair 
tossed wildly in the wind, we think of the thunders in the moun- 
tain when Moses drew near where God was. 

Mr. Leighton will scarcely have been credited with the dramatic 
passion which he now throws into “ Hercules Wrestling with Death 
for the Body of Alcestis” (215). The subject, taken from Euripides, 
was just touched by Milton in that most impressive of sonnets on 
his deceased wife. It has also been more recently handled by 
Mr. Morris in “ The Earthly Paradise.” Mr. Leighton of course, 
by the conditions of his art, is limited to one moment in time. 
That moment he has seized rightly ; the subject is brought within 
the sphere of vision concisely, compactly, clearly. The centre of 
the composition is occupied the bier on which the dead body 
of Alcestis lies. The instant chosen is ere “decay’s effacing fingers 
have swept ” the lines of beauty from a lovely form. Death in- 
deed has touched life with so light a hand that life may yet re- 
turn. The figure, in its passionless repose, in the symmetry of 
its outline and the chiselled finish of its detail, is sculpturesque. 
Opposed to this pallor and this placitude is convulsive action on 
either hand. Hercules, whose traditional display of muscles has 
been challenged by anatomists, wrestles with the wasted figure of 
Death. It is clear on which side victory will lie; indeed, terror- 
inspiring Death, with barely covered bones and eyes glistening in 
expiring fire, is scarcely allowed to show himself; on the principle,we 
presume, expounded by an ancient artist, that when a painter hastodo 
something horrible, it is best to — the feelings of the spectators 
by making the whole at once invisible, — toile ‘main 
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eir merit.” And yet, though, as we have said, this handsome 
gullery is hung as a climax to the Exhibition, the effect is unsatis- ; 
ry; partly because the = tasteless, discordant, and 
fragmentary, and partly because English school has been : 
formed on the scale and according to the requirements of private 
dwellings rather than of municipal halls and national build- 
ings. The well-known distinction between English and Continental : 
ools becomes at once “ Chantres "1 
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action is placed on the other side, in studious balance, a group 
terror-stricken at the relentless wrestle for Alcestis. The figures 
thus di on right and left are sustained and massed by the 
broad trunks of cypress trees, such as grow in the cloisters of Sta. 
Maria degli Anat, Rome. A certain monumental stability is 
thus gained by firm perpendicular forms. In the centre the eye 
is carried onward to the open sea and distant mountains. This 
passage is of much value ; intense y needs relief in tranquil 
nature; imagination when heated or closely beset gladly escapes 
into cool and boundless space. The colour, in response to the 
ion of the drama, has an ardour to which in this artist we are 
ttle accustomed. Instead of a certain pearly opacity derived 
from the modern German school, we here come upon nt 
tones gained by glazing warm colour over white surfaces after 
the manner of the Venetians. At the same time the artist has 
learnt in good measure to reconcile subtle detail with breadth. 
Above all, a ruling principle in Greek art prevails—tragedy is 
nowhere pushed so far as to mar essential beauty. 
_ We linger still in the Great Gallery because here is found more 
than sufficient to exemplify the ambition of our English school. 
Among Academicians and Associates we would direct attention to 
Mr. E. M. Ward, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Dobson, and Mr. Poynter, with 
M.Gerome, Honorary Royal Academician, and M. Tadema, a foreign 
outsider. Will “Anne Boleyn” be able to get up from “the Queen’s 
Stairs” ? We doubt it, for she is not a figure so much as a bundle. 
And there are other figuresin this historic effort of Mr. Ward wherein 
the heads join on to the bodies after a fashion to suggest that not 
only queens of King Hal, but all attendants, were laying them- 
selves out for decapitation. Parts of this picture are extremely 
well painted, and the work has a mastery and power which never 
forsake the artist. The colouring is violent; the blacks are of 
most value—on the principle, we presume, that black is not a colour. 
As a companion to “Anne Boleyn” hangs Mr. Horsley’s “ ew A 
Queen of Scots in ry toe 7 (193). It is really fearful to thi 
what calamity befalls Royalty in this Gallery, a calamity doubly 
sad when | pe upon canvas after this fashion. Yet colourless 
opacity and wooden emotion fail to move the feelings so deeply 
as the artist anticipated. We are thankful to say that the pigeons 
are better painted than the captive Queen. “ ” (ae 3), by 
_ Mr. Dobson, A.R.A., though of a style latterly fallen into disre- 
pute, may possibly obtain admirers by a certain refinement and 
spiritual grace. is art is spotless as the most childlike of 
compilations; the personation of Charity might be suggested by 
Sassoferrato, the beggar boy naturally is from Murillo. Between 
this art of innocence and the cynicism which the Academy 
owes to France a great gulf is fortunately fixed. It must be 
admitted that one of the most dubious pictures of the year, ‘ Cléo- 
patre apportée 4 César dans un tapis” (144), is worthy of the 
author of ‘Phryne Unveiled.” But, good gracious! what a 
Cesar! He sits at a desk, like an attorney or a registrar of 
births and marriages. As for Cleopatra, who has sprung out of a 
carpet as Venus rose from the sea, though she may please Cesar, 
she would not satisfy Praxiteles or Titian. answer to any 
charge of immodesty, the artist has a right to plead that he 
never could paint flesh in his life; on the present occasion he 
may have studied from flesh tights in the region of Leicester 
uare. The nudes which M. Gerome seems ready to import 
wholesale from Paris strike us as not so much objectionable as 
offensive and disagreeable. The best we can say for this truly 
remarkable picture is that the carpet and the necklace are mag- 
nificently painted. We shall have more to add as to the large 
influx of foreigners, from obvious causes, into Burlington 
House. It is evident that these not unwelcome visitors will 
need to be kept in check both as to behaviour and numbers. 
In ing, we note “A Roman Emperor, a.D. 41,” by M. 
Tadema, a song whose style has grown into a hybrid between 
Dutch m and French diablerie. Such art does not conde- 
scend to please, does not — to the sense of beauty ; its power 
is in repulsion, it moves by horror. Yet M. Tadema’s picture is a 
master-work. The last entry in the Great Gallery shares the 
praise without the blame attaching to preceding products. 
“ Feeding the Sacred Ibis in the Halls of Karnac” (238), by Mr. 
Poynter, has qualities of colour, texture, and ncy which 
M. Gerome can never reach, while for realism and archeological 
detail the work is scarcely s by M. Tadema. In the his- 
tory of art it is interesting to note how schools move in cycles; 
the classic passes into the romantic, the cold statuesque into 
the warmly decorative, the modern into the archwologic and 
"The ‘Academy of th ha 
e Academy of the year, as we have said, is fairl 
summed up as follows:—-Number of pictures and other works 
of a pictorial nature, 1,178; number of works in sculpture, 160 ; 
total, 1,338. This total compares with previous years thus:— 
In 1868, the last year in Trafalgar Square, were exhibited 1,206 
works; in 1869, the first year in Burlington House, the numbers 
rose to 1,320; in the second year the numbers fell to 1,229; and 
now, in the present Exhibition, they attain a maximum of 1,338. 
Thus, on an average of three years, the Exhibition by its transfer 
to Burlington House gains 89 works on the ultimate result in 
Trafalgar Square. This gain may appear small were the advantage 
to be measured by numbers. the opinion, however, of those 
best qualified to judge, numbers should be kept down, in order 
that the standard of excellence may be raised. ‘The pressure from 
without of young ladies with mammas, and young fellows with 
governors, all ready to assert the claims of neglected genius by 


means of dinners, kettle drums, and letters to private views, hag 
become a nuisance generally, and tends much to perplex Councils 
and Hanging Committees. We congratulate the j Yaa on the 
strength shown in rejecting pictures right and left, regardless of 
the clamour raised. Only we could desire, in further proof of 
the exclusion of a certain percen of works con- 
tributed by Academicians and Associates th ves, 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


bi pee pee surprises the Continental savant, on his first visit 
to London, so much as the number and variety of the 
scientific Societies of the British metropolis. Instead of one great 
Academy embracing in its aims original investigation of every 
kind, he finds nearly every branch of science taken up by an in- 
dependent and self-supporting Society, and even in some cases 
two or three Societies, whose objects are practically identi 
although they may set about them in different ways. Once 
year, mostly about the same period as the well-known May meet- 
ings in Exeter Hall, each of these Societies holds its anniversary, 
and gives an account of its stewardship to its assembled members, 
The progress made during the past year is set forth in an Annual 
Report, and the criticisms of the members are invited thereupon; 
the new Council and officers are elected, and various complimentary, . 
or, as it sometimes happens, pays Sage speeches inter- 
changed ; after which, according to the orthodox British fashion, 
the dies alba is finished up by the inevitable dinner. 

The Zoological Society of London, whose annive was 
celebrated after this fashion on Saturday last, stands somewhat 
apart from its sister scientific Societies as being proprietor of 
one of our most ular places of public resort. The well- 
known Gardens of the Society in the Regent’s Park, founded 
about forty years ago, were originally destined only for the 
delectation of its own members, and as an adjunct to the 
Museum in which the specimens contributed by its correspondents 
from all parts of the world were deposited. As soon, however, as 
the first rush of popularity which attended the formation of the 
new institution had passed away, it was found that the resources 
of the Society were not adequate to the support of both the 
Museum and the Gardens. ter a period of indecision, it was 
wisely determined to give up the Museum altogether, there 
being already a large collection of Natural History kept up by the 
State in the British Museum, and to concentrate the means 
energies of the Society on the support of the Vivarium. The 
result of this policy has been that the Zoological Society of 
London has of late years completely outstripped its rivals on the 
Continent and elsewhere, and has now in its Gardens by far the 
largest and most nearly complete series of living animals that has 
ever been brought together. The Report of the Council read at 
the recent anniversary gives us full details of the pre made 
with this collection, and with the other affairs o: the Society 
during the year. 

The number of ordinary members of the Society at the close 
of the past year was 3,021, showing a net increase of 55 during 
the year 1870, after ——s the vacancies caused by deaths, 
withdrawals, and otherwise. ‘There are also twenty-five te 
and 190 Corresponding members scattered over different parts of the 

lobe, many of whom render the Society most valuable assistance 
3 contributions of living specimens and scientific information. 

he total income of the Society in 1870 was 23,257/., bein 
488/. more than in 1869. Of this sum, upwards 0} 
13,0002. was received from the public in the shape of shillings 
and sixpences paid for entrance into the Gardens. This, it may 
be observed, is no specially exceptional “take,” the average 
ordinary yield of the Garden admissions during the past ten 
years having exceeded 12,300/., while in the year of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 it rose to over 20,0001. The total 
ordinary expenditure of the Zoological Society in 1870 was 
21,3642, in which, as the Council observe, was included “ every 
item nece to keep the whole establishment in a perfect state 
of efficiency.” The two principal heads of expenditure appear to 
be “provisions for the animals ”—a little over 4,000/.; and the 
“salaries and w ” of the keepers and other officers—about 
4,4001. Upwards of 2,000/., however, was devoted in 1870 to 
the purchase of new animals, and rather more than 1,500/. to 
“ scientific publications.” But besides the ordinary expenditure 
above mentioned, a further sum of P2043! was spent in 1870 
— “new buildings and works” in the Society’s Gardens, which 

though charged, according to the Society’s usual practice, agai 
revenue, ‘ong be looked upon in fact as so much added to capital 
account. For there can be no question that such expenditure pro- 
duces an ample return in the shape of additional visitors who come 
to see the new buildings and their contents. In 1870 the greater 
part of this “extraordinary expenditure” was devoted to the final 
completion of the new Elephant House—a building commenced 
about two — ago with the view of providing convenient apart- 
ments for the elephants, rhinoceroses, and tapirs, which had pre- 
viously been incunveniently lodged in several separate houses. As 
this large edifice and the adjoining yards, ponds, and fences, together 
with the terrace-walk in front and the necessary rearrangement of 
the adjoining grounds, have all been completed at an expenditure of 
6,300/., it seems to us that the Society have little reason to quarrel 
with its contractors and architect. The Elephant House being 
now finished, the Council promise to devote their best energies to 
another important new work—the erection of a bridge across the 
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Regent’s Park Canal in order to connect a strip of land on the 
northern bank, of which the Board of Works have been ere er 
to grant them “ permissive occupation,” with the present Gardens. 
They also propose to erect a new lodge and entrance-gate on their 
new acquisition facing Primrose Hill. This will have the advan- 
of opening the Gardens to a public road traversed by 
oo of omnibuses, and of giving considerably nearer access to 
two important railway stations. It will be satisfactory to the 
economically disposed Fellows of the Society to learn that, as is 
stated in a subsequent paragraph of the Council’s Report, in spite 
of all this building past and present, there remains a reserve fund 
of 7,0001., Three per cents:, which has not yet been invested in 
pricks and mortar; and moreover, that Mr. Alfred Davis, recentl 
deceased, has left them a legacy of 2,000/. to be added thereto. It 
must also be recollected, when a commercial view is taken of the 
state of affairs, that the Society’s collection of living animals, which 
does not appear to be noticed at all in the estimate of assets and 
liability, would be saleable for at least thirty or forty thousand 
ounds in the case of a winding-up. ; 
The more strictly scientific portions of the Society’s affairs 
which are carried on at the office in Hanover Square, are trea 
of by the Council in the seeond section of their Report. The 
scientific evening meetings have been held with undisturbed 
regularity during the past year, and have received 165 communi- 
cations on subjects relating to different branches of zoology. 
These, or such of them as pass the ordeal of the “ Committee of 
Publication,” are printed and published in the quarto “Transac- 
tions” or octavo “ Proceedings,” according as the subject of the 
communication and the extent of the necessary illustrations may 
require. The importance of these publications, which were esta- 
blished in the early days of the Society, and have been carried on 
with unvarying and increasing success ever since, is well known 
and gencrally acknowledged. All the leading naturalists of this 
country resort to the Zoological Society in order to make their 
lxhours and discoveries known to the scientific world, and many of 
the principal zoologists of the Continent are likewise occasional 
contributors. The volume of “ Proceedings” for 1870 “ contains 
nearly 1,000 pages, and is illustrated by 53 (mostly coloured) 
plates, and a large number of woodcuts.” ‘I'wo parts of the “ Trans- 
actions” were likewise issued in 1870, containing memoirs by Pro- 
fessor Owen, Professor Flower, and other well-known naturalists. 
A third section of the Report-is devoted to the condition of 
the Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park during the past 
year. Of this part of the subject we have already said some- 
thing, but we may add that the number of visitors to the Gardens 
in 1870, including entrances of all descriptions, was stated to have 
been 57 3,004, being 156 more than the corresponding number in 
1869. Of these no fewer than 242,381 were admitted at the re- 
duced rate of sixpence each, payable on Mondays and holidays. 
The greatest number of entrances (28,457) on any one day took 
place on the 6th of June, Whitsun Monday; the least (28) on 
the 3rd of March; the average daily number of admissions during 
the year having been 1,570. 
The number of living animals in the eng, be collection 
on the 31st of December last is stated to have been 2,118— 
of which 571 were quadrupeds, 1,333 birds, and 214 reptiles; 
fishes and the invertebrate organisms being apparently not 
included in the annual census. Amongst the numerous addi- 
tions received in 1870 were a considerable number of arrivals 
of special importance, either from the scientific interest attached 
to them or from their not having been previously exhibited 
alive, Of these and their leading peculiarities short notices are 
given in the Council’s Report, together with a long list of donors 
and their donations from all parts of the world. In concluding 
their Report the Council contrast the present state of their 
affairs with that which prevailed ten years ago. In 1860 
the number of members of the Society was 1,716; it is now 
3,021. In 1860 the income was 16,864/.; last year it was 
23,2572. In 1860 the number of visitors to the Gardens was 
394,906 ; in 1870 it was §73,004. Other points of comparison 
are added, all of which tell alike of the p rity resulting from 
eficient and painstaking administration, ‘an from the rom img 
expenditure of large resources. The Fellows of the Zoological 
Society of London have indeed good reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the management of their affairs. Whilst providing one 
of the most popular places in London for the amusement and in- 
struction of the public, they at the same time out in a ve 
eficient manner the original objects contemplated by their 
charter—“ the advancement of the zoology se animal physi- 
ology, and the introduction of new and various subjects of the 
animal kingdom.” 


REVIEWS. 


FROUDE ON CALVINISM.* 


HEIHER from that love for paradox o: which his 

writings supply abundant evidence, or from the desire to 
choose a theme likely to gratify his audience, Mr. Froude has 
elected to deliver a farewell address as Rector of St. Andrews 
University on the transcendent merits of “ Calvinism.” We mean 
its practical merits. Of the theory itself he observes that “ after 


* Calvinism. Au Address delivered at St. Andrews, March 17, 1871. B 
4. A. Froude, Rector of the University. Lendon: Longmans Co. 


being accepted for two centuries in all Protestant countries as the 

tting ntly that Lutheranism equally divi e empi 
it in Germany, and that it never been 
than one of several phases of Protestant belief in England, while its 
system of doctrine has no place in the Anglican formularies—it 
has now come to be regarded as incredible in itself, dishonouring 
to its object, and as intolerable as it has been intolerant. He tells 
us with perfect truth that to represent man as at once incurably 
wicked and hopelessly doomed, born unable to keep the Com- 
mandments and liable to everlasting ition for breaking them, 
is repugnant both to reason and conscience, and makes all morality 
impossible. It does more; it cuts at the very roots not only of 
morality but of Theism. “How,” asks the lecturer, “are we to 
call the Ruler who laid us under this iron code, wise, or just, or 
merciful?” And how, we may add, are we to believe in a 
Deity who does not these attributes? He is simply an al- 
mighty tyrant, who claims the right, as a great Roman Catholic 
theologian of the school most nearly approaching to Calvinism 
tolerated in his Church has poi tedly expressed it, “to torture 
the innocent to all eternity.” But then, adds the lecturer, 
there is the remarkable fact that this creed, which is ethically 
so monstrous and theologically so fi has had such si 
attractions for the greatest men, and for those of the most 
exalted virtues; that it has operated everywhere “to oblite- 
rate the distinction between sins and crimes”—of that we shall 
have a word to say —— to inspire the bravest efforts 
to break the yoke of tyranny; that it “has ever borne an in- 
flexible front to illusion and mendacity, and preferred rather to be 
ground to powder like flint than to bend before violence or melt 
under enervating temptation.” And the rest of the address is 
taken up with illustrating rather than explaining the alleged fact, 
with that vigour of language, and bold employment of sweeping 

neralizations and startling contrasts, familiar to all readers of 
fir. Froude’s works, No doubt the fact would be very remarkable 
if it could be proved, and it is noteworthy to the limited extent 
to which he really has pooven it; though we do not think that the 
explanation either of the moral power of Calvinism in history, or 
of the strong fascination it evidently exerts over Mr. Froude’s 
own mind, notwithstanding his clear apprehension of its ethical 
monstrosity, is far to seek. But before entering on the “ = 
blem ” here offered for our consideration, it is necessary to look 
a little more closely into the facts. When the wiseacres of the 
Royal Society had vainly racked their brains for an answer to 
Charles II.’s inquiry, how it was that a tub full of water would 
not overflow when a fish was put into it, the Merry Monarch 
solved the difficulty by observing, “‘ Why odds fish, man, it does.” 
We suspect that Mr. Froude’s problem, in the form in which he 
has shaped it, admits of a very similar solution. 

Our suspicions were roused by Mr. Froude’s opening illustration, 
when he gives,us a list of ideal Calvinists, who were possessed of 
the noblest and grandest qualities of human nature, upright, unsel- 
fish, inflexibly just, while yet they had “the tenderness of a woman,” 
and were “as unlike sour fanatics as it is possible to imagine.” 
These typical worthies are William the Silent, Luther—who “on 
this point was one with Calyin”—Knox, Andrew Melville, the Regent 
Murray, Coligny, Cromwell, Milton, and John Bunyan. Now it 
is obvious to remark at first sight that there is only one of these 
typical worthies to whom Mr. Froude’s comprehensive eulogy can 
be with any plausibility applied in its fulness, and that one was 
certainly not a Calvinist. For the statement that on this point 
Calvin and Luther were identical is one which, we will not say 
“every schoolboy,’ but any one moderately acquainted with the 
controversies of the Reformation, must know to be absolutely 
untrue. Luther’s teaching about freewill did indeed logically 
imply predestination, but his mind was not a logical one, and 
both he, and still more his followers, enpuuaily “Sestelinek the 
inference; nor could any two men be more utterly unlike in 
their whole temper of mind than the violent and headstrong 
but withal ‘frank and humorous’ Reformer of Wittenberg, 
and the sour and cruel fanatic who held Geneva under his iron 
rule. As for the rest of the motley assemblage, admitting them 
to be Calvinists, we certainly cannot admit Mr. Froude’s estimate 
of their merits. Knox and Melville, for instance, were, we should 
say, almost as like “ sour fanatics as it is possible to imagine any 
one,” while the Regent Murray and—to judge from his conduct to 
his wife—Milton had not very much of “ the tenderness of a woman 
in their hearts.’ However, these are but passing illustrations, and 
Mr. Froude proceeds to establish his thesis on the wider field of 
history by appealing to what he seems to consider the six great 
religious movements of the past. It is a favourite axiom of 
hi’, as we knew before, that “God made religion, but the Devil 
made theology,” and his present argument is a yam designed 
to show that every great religious crisis in the world’s history 
exhibits this fundamental antagonism. There is, he tells us, 
more or less clearly developed in all men a sense of a Divine 
Providence governing the world by laws which are just but inex- 
orable, and which cannot with impunity be disobeyed. But then 
again there is a tendency in all communities to effect a compro- 
mise between virtue and vice, aad compound for the indulgence 
of pleasant sins without incurring the unpleasant consequences. 
And hence “idolatry ” springs up; that is, a system of formalism, 
in which ceremonial observances and beliefs, usually administered 
by a priesthood, while nominally supporting moral obligation, are 
really allowed to supersede it. Then, when the corruption has 
gradually become intolerable, there is a reaction. Some prophet 
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axises who believes himself to be “converted,” and divinely eom- | 


missioned “by wo merit of his own”—and who therefore natu- 
towards a predestinarian ereed—to preach purer 

ith ; he collects followers about him by his magnetic influence, 
denounces the popular superstition, and sacerdotalism falis before 
the revived empire of righteousness and truth. 

Six illustrations ef this periodical phenomenon are given. 
There was the old civilization of the Egyptians, who, with their 
elaborate luxury and their powerful hierarchy, were “an emi- 
nently religious people,” whe firmly believed m a future life, and 
would not tolerate ity or ici i 


tupted by their taskmasters. They threw off the Egyptian 
alestme, and left an indelible mark on the 

mankind. True; bat were Calvimists? The next mstance 
alleged is that of the Persian mer, Zoroaster, who taught, like 
the Israelites, ‘a creed essentially moral and extremely simple.”’ 
His disciples may have been ealled, with some plausibility, 
Puritans of the Old World,” but we must agnin observe that Mr. 
Fivude does not even assert, nmch less prove, that they were Cal- 
vimists. His third exumple is, sofar, moretothe purpose, though m 
other respects it is singulmly imfelicitous. The deep corruption 
of the later Roman Empize, such as Tacitus and Juvenal have de- 
picted it, was met by the protest of Stoicism, and the Stoies were 
undoubtedly fatalists; but then a Froude binnself admits that 
the protest—partly, we suspect, for that. very reason—* came to 
nothing, and only survives in books.” They “ missionary ” 
—_ and “deelared no active war against corruption.” 
ctly so, for there was nothing in their dreary creed to supply 
the motive force for such a crusade. Far different indeed, both in 
their ere ee and their success, were the Christian contem- 
ies of the Stoics, the first apostles of the Gospel. They, no 

, were profoundly with the conviction that they 
weve “soldiers of the Almighty, commissioned to fight with lies 
and selfishness.” But before they ean help the purposes of his 
argument, the lecturer must prove, what he does not even affirm, 
that the early Christians were Calvimists. His next imstance 
is relevant and irrelevant in just the same sense as that of 
Steaicism. The creed of Islam was fatalist, but its fatalism 
was not the chief secret of its power. Its pure monotheism 
and comparatively pure morality gaye it a real superiority over 
the contemporary systems of Arabian idolatry, and for the rest, 
29 Mx. Froude not only admits, but exults in the admission, 
it gaimed its triumphs by the sword. Here indced the true 
ex tion of his sympathy with fatalism, whether in its Chris- 
tian or out . It 
ee grey ong worship of foree which he has since 
learnt from Mr. Carlyle. The “ caitiff” Christians pa og were 
offered the alternative of the Korm or death could have fought 
@ quarr ior strength courage ave the signs of a 
nobler conviction. ie the question, ‘ What night have you to 
imterfere with us?’ there in answer,‘ We must. Those 


“ ed out, asif im inspired abomination,” the a 
of istory of 


and you are anes therefore believe or burn.” Calvinism, 

heartily accepted, has always manifeeted'a strong predilection 
for that effective methed of argument, and the imexor temper 
which eo it is, in Mr. Froude’s eyes, its great recommenda- 
tien. Itscems almost to have blinded him to the gross sensu- 
ality which is tolerated and habitually practised under the rule of 
the Koran, though it may be true that “ the bestial drunkenness ” 
which disyraces English and Scottish towns—and which, he might 
have rementbered, is the besetting aaguies of Northern, not of 
Southern nations—is comparatively own there. 

Mr. Fronde’s last historieal instance of the supreme ex- 
cellence of Calvinisss—whiel is preceded by one of those 
highly coloured pictures of the later ions of Catholic- 
ism im which he excels—is of course derived from the Re- 
formation. With characteristic onesidedness he “can but g 
a& the Reformation im Germany,” which was Lutheran 
not Calvinistic, because “Lutheranism, when Lather hi 
was gone, amd the thing which we in 


From Luther himeelf—who, if he 


i t practical corruptions. Calvin. 
urably Lath 8 inferior in moral greatness as he 
ic to the full as that it 
pages 


Just so. 


= 
&, 


in, a8. in dealing wi emetan. persecution, Mr. 


ing witches—more excusable, Mr. Froude seems to think, than 
those who invite modern spirit-rappers to dinner — because 


. “ they really believed these poor creatures to have made a com 


with Satan,” it would be absurd to doubt that the mediwval Popes 


and imquisitors who burnt them believed just the same, and on 
the same ground, of appealing to the Old Testament. After 
all this it is not a little ing to find reeounted, among 


| the crowning merits of the Calvinists, that “ they forced Romanism 


toabandon that. detestable oS that it was entitled to murder 
those who dissented from it.” Why this was the very principle 
which—as we could show from a long catena of Calvinist divings, 
among whom Joha Knox is conspicuons—they uniformly tanght, 
and, when opportunity offered, invariably acted upon. We fadl to 
see why it was not just as detestable in the ministers of the new 
faith asin those ef the old. Moreover, if by Romanism is meant 
Rome in its official capacity, the .principle is maintained to this 
day, as may be seen from the Syllabus; if the opinion of educated 
Roman Catholics is intended, they have learnt to abandon it, 
much as Protestants have also, very gradually, partly perhaps 
under the influence ef veligious indifference, partly from a clearer 
syeetnticn of the nature and conditions of all intelligent belief. 
ye have followed Mr. Froude through the six historical ex- 
amples alleged in support of his initial paradox, in order to show 
that only two of them are relevant at all, and that those two do 
more, on the whole, to da his case than to supportit. Stoicism 
was confessedly a failure; Mahometanism triumphed only under 
cial conditions and by means essentially immoral. At the same 
time we discern amid the grotesque exaggerations of the lecturea 
germ of truth. Mr. Froude is always much too fond of vivid 
eoutrasts, rapid generalizations, and picturesque effects to be a safe 
guide in history. The phenomenon to which he has here given 
an eloquent exposition is not really the triumph of Calvinism, 
but the triumph of mroral earnestness, usually embodied ix the 
first instance in some individual “prophet” who feels inspired 
to raise bis testimony against the prevalent corruption. But 
it is true that the predestinarian theory, whether as taught by 
Calvin or Mahomet, or m the modified form of “Thomism” in 
the Roman Catholic Church, has usually displayed much of 
that inexorable force which is so impressive to Mr. Froude, and 
one side of which is seen im its tendency to persecute. It 
has sought “to obliterate the distinction between sins and 
crimes” by punishing all alike with the civil sword, as the 
Pilgrim Fathers attempted to do in America; with what results 
the readers of the Scarlet Letter, to quote no more recondite au- 
thority, may recollect. It has therefore persecuted wherever it 
could, and it was only natural that the Dominicans, who inherited 
the Thomist tradition from their great luminary, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, should be the official ministers of the Inquisition. But 
this inflexible firmness has also had its nobler side, and has prompted 
to energetic action and brave endurance as well as to remorse- 
less cruelty. If it is asked how a creed which seems fatal to 
has been the source of moral power, we conceive the true 
answer to be—though we can only indicate it here without dwell- 
ing on it—that one side of the theory has lain dormant, except for 
of evil, in the minds of its professors. They have firmly 
Polived in the absolute sovereignty of God, and their own inde- 
fectible predestinatiog as His instruments here and the heirs of 
future beatitude ; and that eonviction has nerved the arm of the 
Moslem soldier and sustained the faith of the Huguenot at the 
stake. The other and darker side of their creed—the hopeless re- 
probation of all who are not elect—they have mentally applied 
to their and net to It has we 
ir personal assurance or damped their energy, but it 
served to harden their hearts against all who opposed their faith, 


and on whom they were inflicting a just but feeble anticipa- 
tion of the tremendous ties decreed against them in the next 
world. 


One ing observation we must make on a peculiarity 
which Ste Froude has probably retained from his cali phase 


we follow him in his assumed indifference to the result. 
nothing 


the conclusion and the premisses, it is still more difficult to 
that both: youkd not peotoundiy altel 


standard of heresy is that of the Westminster Confession og of 
the Couneil of Trent. If it is natural and “ pardonable ” to put 
down such lies by foree, the defence is just as available for a 
Spanish as for Calvin or John Knox; there ig ag 
little ground for questioning the sincerity of the one as of the 
other. If the Scotch Calvinists were at least exeusable for bi 
ave POPWALON OL israel, OF rowarus ane | 
me ee and dropping out of sight, without denying, the | 
octyine of future retribution which had been so bly cor- 
ge which we tell you are true’” ; whieh is simply the one answer 
of all persecutors of all creeds and all ages, ond to just as appro- 
iate in the mouth of Torquemada as of Mahomet. “ We are 
lish Saints; we mean his contempt for science. The — 
in, Was mene mponsing ak is din head and shoulders in the present lecture, his 
and the Reformers needed a sterner leader reference to it appears to us as unreasonable as it is irrelevant. 
as the lecturer — them to be, but his arguments are sufli- 
ciently serious to demand a reply, and are not met by a passing 
sneer at his “ appealing to the courtship of moths and butter- 
flies to prove his descent from an African baboon,” or by a com- 
parison Netwoen his theories and the Scotch superstition about old 
women running about the country in the shape of hares. And if 
we cannot sympathize with his sneer at the argument, still — can 
~ t is 
cause his intellect —_) “bemg an essence, 1s mm any case 
argument that the “ essence 
Casy Inuvler ID any Case, Be leis Us, to tolerate les; “ spechudl in question i m degree and not in kind from the kindred 
is.no easy matter to tolerate lics which strut about m the name co in the jellyfish. And if it would be difficult to aceept 
are simply what theologians designate heresies, whether thei 
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with a bitter smeer. 


is not Ton 
the Chev tol oe we are called upon to have to do with 


union of two great 


Bruce agam n yn turning the tables 
by stabbmg Bruce. the little volume of Mr. Hely Smith 
belongs to a class which we can only put on a level with those 
mysterious scents which we ever and anon see advertised t 

the name of the fashionable bride or bri of the hour. 


Lord Lorne has fived through having es called after him ; so 
we sincerel h having books written 
about him ty Rev. Hely Smith. Royal must be 


when we think of the fearful crop of nonsense which is sure on 
every such occasion to spring j daabe smaller fields of literature. 
A prudent man, if he had thec of marrying a princess, would 
think twice before he took of his if the 
consequence must be that a reveren man should print, in a 
book with a cloth cover and a title-page—not with a preface—an 
extract from an olé schoolfellow’s letter to say, “ He was certainly 
one of the pleasantest and most agreeable fellows I ever came 
across, and 1 wish him every success in the splendid career open 
before him.”” What may be the nature of the career or the nature 
of the suecess it is not for us to but is it not in any case 
dearly purchased? When a distinguished Turk is honoured by 
receiving the Sultan’s daughter as his bride, he is said to be laid 
under various forms of bondage in his domestic life from which 
other followers of the Prophet are exempt. But let the sens-in- 
law of Sultans take comfort; there is one penalty at least of which 
they run no risk. They will not have books written about them- 
selves or their forefathers by the Rev. Hely Smith. ‘ 

At the same time we personally owe Mr. Smith a certain debt 
of thankfulness. He has set us a-thinking, and we are always 
Cave. What is the origin of 
name ? e confess that we never thought about it till 
we 0) Mr. Smith’s little book, and we have not given any 
research to the matter since. There is no doubt that Campbell is 


conventionally e in Latin “de C Bello,” we 
are not sure that that proves that “ B ” or anything 
Tike it is the real of the name hen. Gospatric became 


adjective follows the substantive. Instead of “de Campo 
Bello,” would not the name be “de Bello Campo,” in 


| 


[ 


him into the m teriesof “low Latin” 


pbell. was a Norman Knight named lo. Campo-bello in low 
mean and “Beauchamp” or “beau champ” is 

same 


fit 


over from Franee until their name had been translated 
equivalent. 

should like to know what a real Gaclic scholar would say as 
this matter. People have suggested Gaelic derivations for the 


Mac Callum More: a History of the Argyll ihe 


“Cambeul.” Now it’ is said that one DiaymidO’Dwin, a of 

the heroes of Ossian, was remarkable for the formation ef his 

was either beautifully arched, or hosribly crooked; that, im the farmer’ case 

he called Ble in the Intter “ Creab-mouth ” 
is enemies, 


certainly recognise, net only the river Cam—the Gloucestershire 
Cam at all events, whatever we make of the Eastern Grant—but 
the Meaty Sir of Agincourt. whether the ety- 
m good or bed, it certainly proves nothing against it to 
pang this derivation. be Weare 
reckoning altogether without. our host, but, if we had to we 
should be inclined to guess that Campbell and Kemble had some- 


ther, 
Kemele, Chenvel, half-a-donen in Wiltshire. If the 
first absolutely undoubted C: ell does net appear till 1280, 
nothing is more likely tham that the family sor some of. 
the h and Norman adventurers who p 


Paul O’Dwin, carries up back into the eleventh century,” and 
that “ her ancestors are said to have been the Lords of Argyll in 
404.” The year 404 is a time ago to trace » pedigree back 
to, and we are not clear er it is the fifth century or only 
the eleventh which Mr: Smith means when he says:— 

These poetical legends indeed, utterly unt as: tu 
they. but still her that the 


 sabrpe not only before the Houses of Hapsbur 


of, but before the days of Attila the Hun, or Clovis the Franc, in faet 
before the Gauls and Teutons had been displaced by Francs and Vandals. 


and Teutons” are beyond us. The “Francs” we give up; as for 


beth, and who, by shutting up churches and threatening to 


We confess that our Gaelic seon comes to an end, but somehow 
we suspect that My. Smith’s Gaslie comes to an end sooner still. 
to Mr. Smith, it is aw unfounded notion to think “ that 


patrick, chiel or child of P 
to 


— ™? Moreover, slight as our Gaelic is, we have the 

be on img terms with several table Scottish 
or Irish of eleventh century, and by their help we 
venture, with very little hesitation, for “ Mi to read * Git 
patrick,” or something like it—like Will b, we dishike 


awtry in spelling. Aidpatrick, to our ear, sounds lie cella 
a town called after a church or monastery, while Gilpatrick would 


be the servant or gilly of Patrick, as Simeon of Durham i 
explains 


reminds one of 
Smith into his child or chi 


not: meas, 
as ali other people have thought, son, but comes from the Latin 
MAGHUS 

There is another argument Mac Callum meaning the son 
Callum, or Chaillan, as it was written, wikich is, that af 
family were ever known to have borme any name of the kind. I¢ has:been 
suggested that the old form, Afac Chaillan, was only a-corruption in spelling 
from. the pronunciation Mac.Allan er Alaine, and that the words t to 
is a common “ Romance” word or igner, Latin 
“alienns.” If this Gallen than means 


Great Stranger.” It may be that the Portuguese mame “ ” 
the discoverer of the straits called after him has immortalized, isonly another 
form of the same Romance words, We have now only the word “ More” 


therefore conclude with a great amount of 
More” originally meant “The Gueat Stranger: Chief.” 
It is amusing when Mr. Simith, directly after this, tells us, with 
no small solemnity, that “ derivations are not always true because 


they are ar plansible.” One thing is certain, that they 


cannot be true when they are historically impossible. Ft is curious 
to see how hard many people find it to take in this simple truth. 
Mr. Smith appears to be in the state of those pr anh 
age who secmed to think that any derivation, ‘was some 
kind of likeness in sound and sense, would do as well as another, 
whether the word could or could not have been passed from the one 
word must be derived from some other bane Naar 
bein its own place in its own language, just as le te fancy 
no ancient doar or window ur d anyhow be in its 
own place, but that it must have been “brought from™ some-~ 


or foreigner” is new to us—at least. we cannot find it in 


— 
our osophical, but our moral. and ious beliefs ; 
lecturer’s own words, our matters 
qbich concern us more nearly than any other matter in the £ 
world.” Yet Mr. Froude assures us that he for one cares not if the 
——— be true or not, while he yet goes out of his way to dimaiss Wedo not know whether this.is serious.or in mockery. But we p 
THE MAC CALLUM MORE. 
‘eases, that the Bruces filled a very volume. i 
‘hile the Campbells, at the cam of the 
Smith, fill onl So far the advantage is on the Hf 
che of the Canipe But then the large volume about the i" 
honest offermg to the id gods; it was a badge of the bl Ww 6s ecause there we an Int 
omyn might meet together, even at Dumfries, without either | with Eva, heiress of Lochow and daughter of 
| Were conspict Intrymern wile the oit oman “mp ‘was 
We aS CS U LUGS OG UW uu and Bourbow 
Then was that bride-ale 
To many men’s bale, ee ‘ 
the Vandals, we have afeeble and hopeless guess, ere cer~ 
now who, if have not 
the Scottish Mac, like the Welsh Ap, the Irish O, and the Bri- i 5 
tish Fitz (fils, filius), means son.” The “ British Fits” baffles 7 
us; and we are baiiled again when we read that “the old i 7 
Scottish patronymic was undoubtedly kil (chidl, child)—e.g. Kil- ae 
ick.” How, we at once-ask, did 
come to form an “old Scottish il 
| i 
| 
tt 
| 
— puer diaboli. Has the pwer, 
“Gaius Patricius” amd Morleswegen became: “ Marius Suevus,” | the like, anyhow misled Mr. 
& negative, and it may be simply our forgetfulness, but we do ‘if 
not at this moment aur a kindred mame where the ia 
, other words, Beauchamp? ere are crowds of names Ht 
after this pattern. Are there any the other way? We cannot _ 
| think of any such, exeept in some names Tike Montfort and “s 
to refuse 4 
: es follow tive of “ magnus,” and means chief, as in the words * major—m * in ; in 
| 
3 im 1320, the then li 
| painting at once 
‘ 
Campbell weve osiginalby all Campobellos, hat the 
| 
A derivation contended fer is the folowing :—© Cam” is a Caltic 
) word, meaning “ croolsed,” “ asched,” “eurved ” (henes the river Cam, from i 
its winding course; and “ camera ” is litarally ‘an arched or vaulted chamber); 
| “mouth” in Celtie is “ Beul.” Putting these words together we get ie 
| where else. hat “alame 18 & common ance’ wo 
Diez’s vocabulary of gememromant orter— 
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‘found in every Romance dialect from Moldavia to Portugal, how 
does that throw any light upon Gaelic ? 
We get on to page 29, and we find an extract from “an old 
ogical account of the family” which is promoted to all the 
ours of a rather large black-letter type. The hero is a certain 
‘Duncan Campbell, who seems to have been very old, if he 
flourished under David Bruce, was created Baron in 1445, and 
died in 1453 :— 
Duncan Campbell, commonly callit Duncan in Aa, Knight of Lochow 


eallie descendit of a valiant man, surnamit Campbell, quha cam to 
tland in King Malcolm Kandmoir his time, about the year of God, 1067, 
of quhom came the house of Lochow), flourished in King 


David Bruce his 


Is the “valiant man, surnamit Camp of quhom came the 
heuse of Lochow” the same as Gillespic Campbell who married 
the heiress of Lochow? At all events, a man “quha cam to 
Scotland in King Malcolm Kandmoir his time, about the year of 
God, 1067,” begins to be somewhat more intelligible, as such a 
one could hardly fail to have been a comrade of Gaius Patricius 
.and Marius Suevus. This long-lived Duncan had a son Colin, 
‘who “throch his valiant actis and manheid was maid knicht in 
‘the Isle of Rhodes, quhilk standeth in the Carpathian Sea, near to 
*Caria, and country of Asia the less, and he was three sundrie tymes 
‘in Rome.” The exactness of the black-letter writer’s geography 
is more praiseworthy than a note which Mr. Smith adds :—“The 
Knights of Malta were originally called the Knights of Rhodes.” 
This too is funny :— 

The French word carrosse was formerly feminine, but when a French king, 
by mistake, spoke of mon carrosse, the courtiers at once changed its gender, 
and ever since the word has been masculine. In much the same way, 
Excelsius would formerly have been correct ; but Excelsior is now pte. 
on the authority of the king of American poets. One extenuating circum- 
stance there may be in Longfellow’s favour. He tells us that his hero bore 
&@ “banner with a strange device,” but perhaps it did not occur to him how 


strange. 
Lastly, it is as well to see Mr. Hely Smith when he has got hold 
ofa ight etymology :— 

The Marches were the border towns between England and Scotland, 
deriving their name from the words marcha or marka, a mark, bound, limit, 
marchoén. A Marquis was so called because it was formerly his duty to 
guard the march or frontier of the kingdom. 

We know not whether this kind of book finds readers; it is a 
little humiliating that it should have found a writer and a publisher. 


BAYNE’S LIFE OF HUGH MILLER.* 


— swollen volumes, written in a strained and stilted style, 
form anything but a fitting monument of the far from event- 
ful life and the intensely unconventional nature of such a man as 
Hugh Miller. What isforced upon us, in making our way through 
this heavy mass of matter, is rather the figure of Mr. Peter Bayne 
blowing with exaggerated effort the trumpet of fame, than that of 
the truthful and manly, while romantic and self-forgetful, son of 
nature over whom all this parade and pomp is made. Miller was 
far too much of the plain and ru stuff of which Burns and 
were made to figure congenially in a panegyric after this 
ver inflated sort. The aed of his nature, which made 
iteelf felt in his melodious and r ythmical prose, despite the feeble- 
ness of his efforts in verse, had its root in the homely and intuitive 
sources of emotion rather in those which spring from a self- 
conscious temperament to issue in sustained and grandiose straining 
after effect. Mr. Peter Bayne’s great swelling words of state 
assort ill with the fitful and too few utterances in which we are 
suffered to hear Miller himself tell the tale of his fascinating child- 
hood and youth, and still less with the unconstrained and perfectly 
delightful flow of his autobiographic Schools and Schoolmasters. 
The “ — for linguistic expression” which is with Mr. Bayne 
that which “points out the born literary man,” and which was, 
we are told, characteristic of Miller even before he could write, 
‘was, we are inclined to think, about the last attribute which Miller 
would have claimed for himself. Taught by nature to call a spade 
a spade, the man in his 7 of intellect and taste would, we 
suspect, have spoken of himself as no less “ incapable of imagina- 
tive illumination ” than the child, in Mr. Bayne’s phrase, was from 
the first “incapable in the matter of the Latin rudiments.” Why, 
we ask, can we not have the tale of a simple boyhood told in a 
direct and simple way? Ifa child, like nine-tenths of children, is 
fonder of pictures than of print, why should he be made to “ stray 
down vistas of pictures constructed for him by his imagination out 
of his favourite books”? The “sl schoolmaster,” it seems, 
never gave him the conception which every spirited and intelli- 
t boy should have of the “ guerdon which is to reward his toil.” 
e doubt whether to Miller himself it would have seemed any 

very satisfactory “guerdon” for the labours of his autobiograph 
could he have seen in foresight his pure and earnest English 
turned into sesquipedalian jargon, or his outpourings of boyish 
fancy invested with a cloud of transcendental metaphysics. No 
one could more thoroughly, in his manhood at least, have cast 
that slough of pedantry which seems somehow inseparable in 
early youth from much hearing of Scottish sermons. To his early 
faults of this kind no one could be more alive than Miller him- 
self soon became. He speaks of himself as “ wishing, ay and 
striving, as hard as my indolent volatile nature suffered, for these 


* The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne, M.A, 2 vols. 
Bandon: Strahan & Co, 1271. 


usseau i ye in saying to be of all arts the most diff. 
cult to acquire. he had yet attuined was, he felt, “an ability 
of detecting his mistakes, and seeing how incorrect his modeg of 
expression were.” 

ith Mr. ~_— reasons for putting forth a new and j 


three years past,” to acquire the art of writing well, which 


and indicated, in her sage opinion, that the child would ae 
out an idiot. The “small, toddling, large-headed Hugh” was 
visited one day by the phantom of his buccaneering ancestor, 
John Feddes, in the form of a large, tall, very old man, at- 
tired in a light blue great-coat. On the night when his father’s 
ship went down he saw at the cottage door the dissevered 
hand and arm of a female, livid and sodden in appearance, 
with a blank where the body should have been. The house- 
girl sent by his mother to shut the door came back in a fright, 
saying she too had seen the woman’s hand. Told from recol- 
lection nearly fifty years after, this story of Hugh Miller's child 
hood hardly calls for six or seven pages of psychological disquisi- 
tion on the part of his biographer; nor do we much care for the 
elaborate @ priori reasons why the first child of a mother, weak 
and flighty, “fitted to make an excellent medium,” and married 
at eighteen to a man of forty-four, of iron will, whom she had 
learned to revere as a father, should have been stamped exactly as 
Hugh was on both his father’s and his mother’s side. We turn 
with much relief to a most apposite letter from Miller himself, in 
which he explains to Mr. Isaac Forsyth, in 1833, the narrow 
escape he had from becoming “one of the most singular of meta- 
physicians,” and how simply he was enabled to unravel the whole 
matter of these apparitions. The imagination, he explains, was 
the first faculty to be developed in him; and even before his fifth 
year he had become the inhabitant of two worlds, the true and the 
ideal, the images of the latter appearing to him scarcely less 
tangible or less clearly defined than those of the former. This vivid 
pictorial fancy easily worked up into a lifelike and dramatic form 
the materials furnished by his mother’s stories or his favourite 
fabulous or legendary lore. 

It is 8 e that to quite the end of the first volume, by which 
time Miller is ea though we are treated to much of his 
correspondence with youthful friends on themes of metaphysics 
and theology, neither specially indicative of his real and ripening 
powers, hardly a line reminds us of that burning thirst for 
scientific knowledge, and that taste for geological study in parti- 
cular, which we know from his autobiography to have been 
developed in Miller’s mind almost from his childhood. We 
might suppose, for all we gather to the contrary from Mr. Peter 
Bayne, that the intervals in the toil of the apprentice or in 
the prolix penning of letters and poems, which the young mason 
Fa in rambles among the crags of Cromarty or the shores of 
the Gairloch, were absorbed in mooning about in search of sub- 
jects for sonnets or moralistic themes on the follies of youth. 
How different a picture is drawn for us im Schools and School- 
masters of the youth, and almost the child, kindling with enthu- 
siasm and curiosity as each new shell is tossed up by the tide, 
each unknown and wondrous fossil is dug out with painful and 
quivering hands from the rock, running long distances to show 
his latest find of nature’s wealth wherever he can hope for 
light to be thrown upon its significance and value, besetting 
every visitor of scientific repute with pleadings for instruction 
and puzzling points of inquiry. Even when ensconced as ac- 
countant in the parlour of the Cromarty branch of the Commer- 
cial Bank, and throwing himself into the mysteries of finance 
with a conscientious zeal which was far in advauce of his special 
aptitudes for the pursuit, Miller could snatch the time for follow- 
ing up his passionate studies of nature and giving to the world 
the stores of his multifarious learning. His letters during this 
period, bearing mainly upon the hopes and fears centering in his 
engagement and eventual marriage, yet impressed throughout 
with his enthusiastic love of science, are a priceless addition to 


and less important or prominent ‘portion of his life has been 
sketched in his personal narrative. Much biographic materia) 
not encroached on in Schools and Schoolmasters may be in exigt. 
ence. Autobiography moreover leaves at the best abundant scope 
of a supplementary kind for the office of the biographer, just as 
yes. the portrait drawn from without differs in a a characterig. 
tic from that which the eye sees in a glass. The instance of 
Goethe’s voluminous Poetry and Truth pes My Life furnishes 
Mr. Bayne here with a powerful precedent. Where the difficulty 
is found is where the life is largely that of the inner man rather 
than that of external incident. And here we see at once the 
e stumbling-block over which Mr. Bayne has fallen. For lack of 
stirring a or telling anecdotes, he has sought to eke out letters 
or casual fragments from Miller’s pen with a dilution of his own, 
He has even fastened on weaknesses and aberrations, in the hope 
of giving an air of academical system or of objective reality 
‘ to the ~ Py A dash of superstition, to take an instance very 
usual in Scottish character, entered into Miller’s whole type of 
nature. He often speaks of dreams and pen agitating and 
terrifying his soul, which, after all, as frequently mound out 
abortive as not. Ever and anon, accordingly, we are treated by 
his biographer to stories of this “ class. The mere fact of 
Hugh’s being born at Cromarty on the 10th of October, 1802, 
acted, we fail to see why, “upon the imagination of the father, 
as he had a singular dream respecting his first-born,” the 
purport of the dream not being vouchsafed to us. The mid- 
| 
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we knew before of his pure and ingenuous nature. At how 
clerk is a thought still more strenuously forced upon us when 
we see him tied to the oar of sectarian journalism, throwing 
his splendid powers of writing and the fiery en of a naturally 
combative temperament into the petty strife of Non-Intrusion, or 
the still more petty politics of the Free Kirk Session. It is 
jn this portion of his work, though, that the heart of his bio- 
her seems to grow hottest within him, and it is with this 
ion of his life that he evidently strives most to identify his 
. There is manifestly a greater zest felt and displayed in 
following the throes of secession, and showing Miller’s prowess 
inst the might of Erastian persecutors without and the wiles 
a Dr. Candlish within, than in tracking the course of those con- 
quests over nature which set the self-taught journeyman mason 
among the princes of science, and gave him a name in the per- 
manent literature of his country, How much was thus given 
up to the narrowest kind of which was meant for mankind 
it is melancholy to calculate. Even Miller’s vigorous efforts to 
reconcile in some sense the restraints of prejudice with the 
freedom of science were ill met, and ex their author to 
jealousy and suspicions of heterodoxy. he lived twenty years 
= is biographer admits, he would still have “found him- 
self looked on askance by some Evangelical magnates of his own 
country.” His wide views on education exposed him to no less 
obloquy on the part of the zealots of Denominationalism. No 
wonder that toil and anxiety of brain and nerve told with fatal 
rapidity upon a constitution never radically strong, and prema- 
turely worn by hardship and unhealthy labour, precipitating the 
last tragic act for which the man was no longer responsible. The 
closing scenes of Hugh Miller’s life are ed with a hand which 
js meant to be tender, but somehow is characteristically heavy. 
To depict the lights and shades of a character so sensitive and 
finely strung needs a touch more delicate and sympathetic. 
Handled in a more congenial spirit, the materials of these volumes 
might have been built up into an English classic. Among the 
nal traits contaiiiated by Mr. Bayne there is one which leaves 
us in a painful dilemma. Can we hope that the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind by Miller’s words or tone was somehow an 
unjust one P or must we fear that deterioration of brain had already 
set in on Miller’s part to such an extent as to prepare us for any 
catastrophe P 
Supremely devoted to science, he na' regarded men eminent in 
science as standing higher than men eminent in literature. I recollect that 
once when the claims of Scotland to honour in the world of intellect were 
on the carpet, 1 remarked that, at all events, the first man of mind for the 
time being was a Scotchman. ‘“ Who is that, Mr. Bayne ?” he asked. My 
rely was prompt and decisive, “ Thomas Carlyle!” “Ah,no!” he said 
great deliberation, “Carlyle is not the greatest living man.” “Who 
no! greatest. something in manner 
at the + an t the im, was conveyed to me that he would not have 
been surprised to hear hi named as the greatest of living Scotchmen. 
This anecdote must be held to savour more of the pagan virtue 
ascribed by Aristotle to the man of great and lofty soul, than of 
the lowly grace proper to the chosen champion of Scottish Evan- 
icali The candour of friendship has at all events inflicted 
a blow of a positive kind more ing than the general 
dulness of the work itself is likely to prove in a negative way to 
the reputation of its subject. The world was long ago taught to 
call no man happy till he was dead and buried. Even then, if 
conscious of bia Fe on in the world, he may be haunted by 
the calamity of falling into the hands of a biographer like Mr. 
Peter Bayne. é 


THE SILENT PARTNER.* ' 
‘ISS PHELPS is an American lady who has achieved a 
certain reputation by a book called the Gates Ajar. Her 
present performance is decidedly clever, and wanders rather out of 
the beaten track of American novelists. The style is not alto- 
gether pleasant, being marked by a certain straining for effect, 
and reminding us occasionally of the mannerisms of several English 
authors. Here, for example, is a phrase which might have come 
from Mr. George Meredith :—“ The silver handle of her carriage 
door had shut with a little shine like a smile upon her, and Fly’s 
voice, like boiling candy, bubbled at her from the front seat.” 
Elsewhere we come across pommges which suggest a study of 
Dickens :—“ To pink a Five Falls morning in the bud, one should 
be up and in it before the bells—like Bub. Until the bells are 
awake, there is a stillness and cleanliness about the place that are 
noticeable; about the dew-laid, dusty streets and damp side 
walks bare of busy feet; about the massive muteness of the mills; 
about . . ”—in short, a list of other objects of which the 
manufacturing village of Five Falls is com . And here is a 
method of writing which is not unlike Mr. Charles Reade, unless 
We are deceived by our recollections of a certain flood in his last 
novel. A dam is supposed to have burst in the upper part of a 
certain river, and this is a fragment of the description :— 
The timber alarm, in the wearing on of the day, waxed and grew. 
Five thousand feet of timber, in the upper had broken loose and 
Were on their way down stream. 
Ten thousand 


ty. 
Five hundred thousand. 


A million feet of logs in the w floods had broken their chains 
Would be at Five Falls t before 


* The Silent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. London : 
low, Son, & Marston. 


And we need hardly say that when they do come down they 
carry off with them a highly inconvenient character in the story. 
Since the Mill on the Floss the value of floods for purposes of 
fiction has been steadily rising in the market. 

In spite of these imitations, or rather reflections, of the manner of 
some better-known novelists, Miss Phelps writes with a considerable 
degree of freshness and originality. e may, however, say, as the 
shortest mode of explaining the character of the story, that it 
is on a small scale, and with much less variety of incident, similar to 
Mr. Reade’s already noticed story, Put a tn His Place. The 
intention is to set forth the grievances end by factory opera- 
tives in New England, and the general truth of the details is 


society in America scarcely affords for a picturesque 
I. i are too like each other. 
The few marked characters that once existed, 
glish coun’ eman, are rapidly disappearing. Ev: 
wears the talks the come dialect, the 
same cars. There are no provincial costumes or traditional codes 
of manner. And consequently it is difficult to obtain that variety 
of situation and that contrast between representatives of different 
classes which diversifies English life and English fiction. It is 
obvious, howéver, that in some directions American society is 
rapidly losing its homogeneous character. If other contrasts do 
not show themselves, the contrast between wealth and _ 
is strongly marked, and is rapidly becoming greater. ac 
pauperism does not reveal the melancholy proportions character- 
istic of an old country, there is yet misery enough in many of the 
large American towns ; whilst, on the other hand, colossal fortunes 
are springing up with a rapidity unknown on this side of the 
water. It is rather sad, perhaps, that this particular mode of de- 
velopment should be the first means of diversifying the monotonous 
surface of American society; and yet, if we are to believe Miss 
Phelps and the official documents to which she appeals, it is _— 
that in some parts of the country those evils are showing them- 
selves from which Americans generally boast that they are free. 
In short, capitalists and operatives are on no better terms there 
than they are with us, There is an overworked, underpaid, and 
ill-educated population which finds that universal suffrage does 
not nbesnsaality mean a rise of wages. Indeed, we have the curious 
ee te of an American book appealing to the example of 
gland as illustrating the proper mode of amelicrating the con- 
dition of the working-classes. A ten hours’ Bill and a half-time 
system of education are earnestly desired reforms; though we are 
told that manufacturers are as clever at ing the law as might 
be expected from Yankee smartness combined with dislike to 
State interference. Women and children are induced to work 
under the most unfavourable conditions of health and morality. 
and, as a natural consequence, there is growing up a stunted and 
— race, urgently in need of legislative interference. 

e are of course unable to judge what degree of truth there 
may be in these representations, or to how large a class of the popu- 
lation they apply. We must therefore be content to look at the 
Silent Partner from a simply artistic point of view. The charac- 
ters are of course divided, in the first place, into rich and poor. 
Dives and his friends consist in this instance of the manufacturing 
firm of — and Kelso. The daughter of Kelso is engaged to 
the son of Hayle, and, Kelso being summarily smashed in a rail- 
road accident, Miss Kelso becomes the “silent partner” from 
whom the title of the book is derived. Now Miss Kelso begi 
as one of those amazing American young ladies whose abundant 
1 and boundless variety of dress eclipse humbler British 
travellers on the Continent no less than their undeniable beauty 
and intelligence. The proof of wanton luxury upon which Miss 
Phelps insists most emphatically is that the cushions of her car- 
riage are scented; but she is in every respect an example of that 
magnificence which comes naturally to people who both make and 

d their money so easily as rich Americans. She amuses her- 
self with her lover as she would with a piece of furniture, and 
considers him, we are told, as “an occupation in himself.” On 
her father’s death, Miss Kelso retires for a time to the village of 
Five Falls, so called from the water -privilege which works the 
mills of the firm. There she accidentally falls in with some of the 
ot and ara A with a young woman called Sip, who acts as 
a kind of chorus throughout the book, setting forth the miseries 
of factory life, and thereby gradually opening Mise Kelso’s eyes to 
the misery by which she is surrounded. Sip, for example, a 
Peters and dumb sister, to whom she attends in the most pious 

ion ; whose deafness was caused by their mother’s ill-treatment 
in a mill, and who is rapidly losing her eyesight as well as her 
hearing from the deleterious influences of cotton weaving. The 
two sisters live ergs on the hardest of fare, and in the most 
ill-drained and the worst ventilated of “ tenement houses.” 
Amongst their friends are the rom Ad an unl Englishman 
called Mell, who has tried to better his condition by emigrating. 
Mell’s wife is dying of consumption, caused by the nature of her 
labour, and the scandalous want of sanitary tions at the 
mill, His daughter, Nynee (which, we are told, is a character- 
istic Scotch name), is rapidly falling into bad ways, owing to the 
careless intermixture of the sexes and the want of supervision. 
His son, a hopeful youth called Bub Mell, is only eight years 
old, but his father has sworn that he is ten, in order that he may 
leave school for the mill; and the lad is already in the habit of 
smoking and chewing tobacco. In the effort to gratify this last 
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passion, he tries to pick the next 's et of a quid, and 
His dead body is brought home ten minutes after the death of his 
consumptive mother; and his father, after a brief outburst of 
get 3 ires how much eompensation he will get for his son’s 

vious that even in that favoured land Lazarus and Dives have 


The story such depends this situation. Miss 
sto as it upon this situati 
Kelso is startled ont of her ious carelessness, and proposes to 


her lover to adopt various means for improving the condition of 
the hands employed at the mill, in which they have a common 
interest. The lover refuses in a way which implies that women 
are not as yet considered fit for the exercise of masculine duties 
in America. In fact, he thinks that she has taken up with a 
tty feminine fancy ; suggests that she should take a class in the 
Rentep-ccheal, and declines to allow her to im philanthropy 
into business. Hereupon Miss Kelso ily turns him off. 
She tells him that she doesn’t love him ; that she shall only miss 
him as she would miss a grand piano, and that, on the whole, 
she will do her philanthropy for herself. Accordingly she devotes 
herself to the improvement of the masses, and by a method which 
is sufficiently characteristic of a democratic country. So far as 
we can make out, it consists in giving a tea-party every fort- 
night to the hands, and treating them to music and popular 
lectures. On one occasion, she invites some of her fine friends 
to meet them, and we are assured that the factory people behave 
‘like the most polished ladies and gentlemen. The effect of these 
tea-parties and of other unobtrusive and unspecified acts of bene- 
volence is that the population speedily begins to worship the 
ground she treads upon, and rapidly rises in the scale of civili- 
zation. The final he is simple, but rather unexpected. 
Miss Kelso is, of course, adored by a virtuous junior partner, 
who makes her an offer. Her aide-de-camp, the intelligent Sip 
Garth, receives about the same time an offer from a virtuous 
artisan; and we fancy that virtue is to be rewarded after 
our good Old World fashion. But in America they manage 
these things differently. The ladies both consider that marriage 
is a business in itself, and that they have enough business on their 
hands already. Accordingly the two lovers are coolly dismissed 
to despair, or to console themselves with ladies of a less heroic 
stamp. Miss Kelso devotes her whole time and energy to tea- 
ies and benevolence ; and Sip Garth becomés a female preacher. 
@ are ted with a ent of one of her sermons, which is 
thoroughly orthodox, though rather full of slang, and we are told 
that it produced an amazing effect on her hearers. We confess 
that we seem to have heard a good deal of pulpit eloquence strongly 
resembling it from preachers of the ordinary — > e type. 
Such is a brief outline of the Silent Partner; and we will not 


To be at first sadly shocked, to be next very truly lonely ; to wish 
that she had never cross to him [which she had], and to be sure that 
he had never been cross to her [which he had]; to see, and love to see, the 
best of the departed life and the sweetest of the departed days; and then to 
‘wander musing away, by sheer force of contrast, upon her own unfinished 
life, and into the sweetness of her own coming days, and repent of it next 
moment; to forget one afternoon to notice the five o’clock solitude because 
Maverick [her lover] comes in; to take very much to her Prayer-book 
the first fortnight, entirely to Five Falls the second ; and to be pouring 
out her lover’s coffee this morning, very lovely, a little quiet, and less un- 


happy. 

That is not a bad description, and there is more that is equally 
good. On the whole the story may be read with considerable 
interest. 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP COTTON.* 


death of Bishop Cotton in 1866 was felt 
in India, and by all who take an interest in India, to be a 


blic calamity. was a small, but still numerous, circle of 
voted friends to whom the tidings brought a peculiar and inex- 
pressibly bitter pang, and who felt that the Indian river had 


swept away from them a friend such as is rarely found, and such 
as nothing could replace, By the latter class the appearance of 
this volume has been eagerly anticipated ; both by the latter and 
by the former it will be read with interest. It may be as well, 
however, to mention one point about the book which may, we 
fear, cause some disappointment to the Bishop’s English friends. 
It is in the main a memoir, not of the Assistant-master at Rugby, 
nor of the Head-master of Marlborough, but of the Metropolitan of 
India. With the exception of three introductory chapters, which 
are due to the Dean of Westminster, the whole of the work is 
occupied with Dr. Cotton's Indian life and work. The first three 
chapters are written with a charm of style and vividness of por- 
traiture which recall the Life of Arnold, and they contain brief 
but extremely interesting reminiscences of Bishop Cotton by two 

* Memoir of George Edward Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan; with Selections his Journals and Correspondence. 
Edited by Mrs. Cotton. London: & Co, 1871. 


of his most intimate friends—Principal Shairp of St. and 
the late Professor Conington. For the remainder of the volume 
Mrs. Cotton is almost solely responsible, and the manner in which 
she has executed her task is on the whole excellent. Neverthe. 
less we cannot help expressing our disappointment that it was not 
found possible to make more of the English portion of the life, 
Seven-eighths of the volume seems rather a disproportionatg 
amount to allot to the last eight years. Not but that the 
for this disproportion are very obvious and natural. In the 
lace the theatre of Indian affairs is so vast, the position of gn 
dian metropolitan is so splendid and dignified, the in 
with which he is concerned and the influences which he is enabled 
to wield are so gigantic, that beside them the details of an English 
schoolmaster’s life may well appear puny, trifling, and insignificant, 
And then it is probable that serious difficulties stood in the way of 
a fuller treatment of the school years. The master of a 
school owes his success chiefly to his tact and skill in dealing with 
individuals. It might be difficult to explain the causes of Cotton’s 
success at Marlborough without wounding unjustifiably the feelings 
of some who are now living. 

This is the difficulty which is felt by every biographer who 
does not defer his task till the generation of which he treats has 
passed away. It is one which we fully recognise; neverthelegs 
we cannot but think that it would have been possible, with. 
out unduly trespassing on private matters, to treat in some- 
what greater detail what was undoubtedly the most successfy] 
and ry wept of Cotton’s English life, the six years during 
which he was ~master of Marlborough. We would willingly 
have sacrificed to this some leaves of the Indian journal, and we 
think that the volume would have gained in biographical interest 
by the substitution. Few men lost less of their genuineness and 
simplicity of character by wo to high place than Cotton, 
yet even in his case we feel that towards the end of his life we 
lose something of the man in the official. The episcopal robes 

revent us from approaching him as nearly as we would, and the 
individual is to a certain extent merged in his surroundings. Qne 
of the results of this is that suflicient prominence is not given 
to some of the most characteristic peculiarities of the man, especi- 
ally to that which would recur with most vividness to his 
friends—namely, his quaint humour; and the constant refer. 
ences to it which are scattered through the volume might, to an 
outsider, seem hardly borne out by the actual instances which ar 
given. This partial obscuration of the personal element is the 
more to be regretted in Cotton’s case because he belonged to the 
class of men the worth of whose lives consists not so much in 
literary production, or in anything of a visible or tangible sort 
which they leave behind them, as in the personal influence which 
they exercise upon those with whom they come in contact. To 
describe and explain the nature of this influence is the biographer's 
most difficult task, and even when it is done most success 
those who can only judge from written remains will be apt to 
think that the partiality of friends has overcharged the portrait. 

George Edward Lynch Cotton was born in 181 3, the son of an 
English officer who was killed in the battle of the Nivelle a 
fortnight after the birth of the son whom he never saw. He was 
sent to Westminster School, and went thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a good classical degree and became a 
Fellow of the College. There has been preserved a letter of Miss 
Mitford which curiously attests the habit of wide and indefatigable 
reading which he acquired in early boyhood and retained through 
life. But neither at school nor college does he appear to have been 
distinguished for any conspicuous intellectual pre-eminence. His 
surviving schoolfellows at Westminster, which was then an ex- 
tremely rough place, remember him as a quiet, retiring boy, rather 
shunning games for which he was unfitted by a weakly constitution, 
but “ full of odd fun,” and “most kind to us wretched juniors,” 

It was at Cambridge, to which he went in 1832, that his 
character received its final bent. He became an avowed adherent 
of the Evangelical school, which at that time represented almost 
all the serious and earnest thought of the place. But he was 
saved from much of the narrowness of the system by joi ing a 
knot of devoted — of Arnold, amongst whom the late W. J. 
Conybeare and Dr. Vaughan became two of his most intimate 
friends, and whom he almost outrivalled in their enthusiasm for 
their master. From that time Arold’s influence moulded his 
whole life. In spite of the wide differences which marked the 
character and genius of the two men, Arnold never had a more 
consistent and devoted follower, never any one who, either as 4 
schoolmaster or asadignitary of the Church, hada better opportunity 
of putting his principles into practice, or who did so with more suc- 
cess. It was in 1836, the year of his degree, that Cotton became a 
assistant-master at Rugby, and he remained there for more than 
fifteen years. They were years, not indeed of conspicuous success, 
but of patient, unvarying energy, years during which his essen 
late-growing character acquired that judgment and largeness 
mind, and those habits of orderly work, to which he subsequently 
owed his success both at Marlborough and in the wider field of 
India. By Rugbeians he will probably be best remembered as the 
“ young master” who figures in that Rugby classic, Tom Brown's 
School Days. But it would be impossible to give a more lifelike 
picture than that which Dean Stanley has drawn in this volume 
of Cotton, and of the greater man on whose model he 


There are those who can still recall the pi 


of the two men, as they 
had seen them side by side in the school bh 


or met them in the 


grove lanes of Warwickshire, the one in the very prime of vigorous 
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: trouble our readers with any of the reflections it may suggest as to 
the social evils of America, or the best means of meeting them. 
It is more to the purpose to say that it is on the whole a lively 
and well-told story ; though we rather fancy that the author is a 
little too anxious to be very clear and epigrammatic. By way of 
@ specimen of the style, we will conclude by quoting a description 
of the feelings of the heroine on her father’s death. What, it is 
asked, follows from the conditions under which she is placed? and 
the answer is:— 
| 
| 
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The Rugby years were, as we have said, years rather of ~— 
ration and development than of fruition. In 1852 Cotton left 
Rugby, and became Head-master of Marlborough. The task which 


whether there was any more apparently insoluble than that which 


success, the suecess which it speedily attained was my consider- 
able. Yet in spite of this it must be admitted that for the first 
ten years of its existence Marlborough was a failure, and 1852 re- 
ts its nadir. One or two ugly facts stared in the face any man 
who was bold enough to think in that year of taking up its reins. 
It was heavily in debt, and the debt was increasing as steadily as the 
numbers were dwindling; it had just been scourged by scarlet- 
fever ; a successful rebellion had completely discredited authority ; 
and the first head-master had resigned his post in despair. These 
were some of the external symptoms. The internal condition of 
the school was one which it is tifficult for any one who is only 
uainted with post-Cottonian Marlborough, or with any other 
modern public school, to realize. The place seemed never to have 
wholly emerged from that original chaos into which it was plunged 
on the first morning of its existence, when, to quote a ase of 
Cotton, “ four hundred shoes had to find their owners.” It had 
no honourable traditions, no principles of cohesion or self-govern~ 
ment. Arts of bullying, which at other large schools had gone 
out with the good old days, still survived and flourished here. 
Perhaps there was nothing which the school more nearly resem- 
bled in 1852 than Hobbes’s description of the primitive condition 
of man—a congeries of atoms, owning no authority, and 
in perpetual war. This was the school which Cotton in six years 
completely transformed. The nature of the transformation may 
most aptly be described by saying that he converted the place 
from a private school into a public school. We use the latter 
with some fear and trembling, because we are aware that it 
isatitle which is jealously claimed as eee exclusively to a 
select few among the more venerable of the English school foun- 
dations, But the most patriotic members of these foundations will 
probably admit that the term is iso not improperly used as im- 
plying the possession of characteristies which may exist beyond that 
charmed circle. Of these the most inent are a strong corpo- 
rate spirit, and certain manly and honourable principles and traditions 
ich enable the boy to claim, and the master to grant, a greater 
amount of personal independence and freedom from supervision than 
isfound possible in the schools of Continental countries. The 
manner and causes of this transformation it is far more difficult to 


ors ils, 
whole school. What was the secret of this influence? It was an 
i those who read his 
acterized by much 
tion or origi- 
nality, few of those gifts which stir the depths and make the 
heart glow. As little would it be a by those who merely 
saw his undemonstrative exterior. For it sprang from qualities 
solid rather than brilliant. Judgment, tolerance, simplicity, 
stability, these were the main features of his character. His 
wer ience of men, and on a large- 
earted considerateness for the feelings and peculiarities of others, 
of which tact is often only the superficial expression. To the same 
ota, and not to indifference, he owed the tolerance which 
guished him Saget his English and Indian career, as 
well as the leni which he always showed in the treatment of 
school offences, had been endowed by nature with a singu- 
larly sweet and equable temper, which long habits of self-restraint 
cultivated to an i He was the meekest 
of living men. No one ever saw him either in a passion or in a 
hurry. Hence the impression of steadfastness and calm which he 
- those among whom he lived. “I cannot quite recall the 


persons.” Hence also the methodical habits which enabled him 
to dispose of a vast amount of work, and to find intervals of 
leisure for general reading. It was chiefly to his sympathetic 
nature and to the transparent simplicity of his character that 
he owed his great power of inspiring trust in others, In 

grim and rugged exterior the 


smallest boy | large and liberal views ena 


in the school found himself able to treat him as a father; 
and vin iti 
and views wrote to him with the utmost freedom on 


quaint, odd, genial humour, which relieved and enlivened a cha- 
racter that might otherwise have appeared cold and stern, He 
was followed at Marlborough by the most brilliant teacher of this 
generation, but he himself derived his success at the place far 
more from his power of a“ than from his power of teaching. 
His lectures on history and divinity will be remembered by his 
pupils, as well as his lessone in such authors as Aristophanes and 
Tacitus, whose humour and satire were — to his disposition. 
But, though painstaking and accurate, he did not the in- 
stinctive grace and subtlety of a scholar, nor was he gifted with 
the fire and force which are indispensable to a first-rate teacher. 
It was to his moral qualities that he owed the deep love which 
he inspired, and which caused his loss, when he left for India, to 
be mourned throughout the school, from its oldest to its youngest 
members, as the loss of a father. 

In 1858 he was offered the see of Calcutta. Though unwilling 
to leave the school which he had adopted, and almost created, he 
accepted the offer on the entreaty of the most judicious among 
his friends, who believed that of all men he was the best 
adapted to smooth the troubled waters which succeeded the 
Indian Mutiny, and to reconcile the differences of rival mis- 
sionary societies. From this time forward till his death a 
full picture of his active, useful, indefatigable life has been. pre- 
served in his journal and letters, and has been reproduced 
by his widow in this memoir with much judgment impar- 
tiality. It must be admitted that in this part of his life she must 
have found the task of biography made unusually easy to her 
hand. Cotton was the prince of co ndents. His letters, 
without being in the slightest degree stiff or formal, resemble 
more nearly the careful and conscientious productions ef our fore- 
fathers than the hasty fragments which this generation dashes off. 
Anxious to keep unbroken the link which united him to England, 


he had before sailing for India, in his usual methodical way, 


or aregular cycle of correspondents, which from 
toa pupil still at It is 
to be feared that this system of correspondence was not main- 
tained in its i ity ; not, howevér, through Cotton’s fault, for he 
was unfailing in his regularity. His powers of calm observation 
and accurate description, and his wide and keen interest in his- 
torical associations, made his letters the faithful transeript of the 


life which he led, of the scenes among which he moved, and of 


the impressions which they produced on him, whilst at the same 
time were never wanting touches of his own peculiar 
humour, and personal references which showed that even in his 
most general me he never forgot the individual to whom 


faculty of time, 
im to 


We have already our opinion on the mode in which 
the letters and journal have been edited, and we shall refrain from 
making extracts which it would be difficult “ae characteristic 
without extending them to too greatalength. The book must speak 
for itself. There are only two points to which we shall refer—one 
relating to the Bishop’s character, the other to the general nature 


of his work in India. Those who knew Cotton in England knew | 
‘| him as one of the staunchest friends of religious tolerance. Hi 


Himself 
views always inclined 
to the widest compre re a opinions. Per- 
haps some of his more advanced friends may be pained to detect in 
his Indian correspondence traces of an increasing alienation from 
the Broad Church point of view, and to attribute the change too 
hastily to the trammeling influences of the Episcopate. But th 
should remember that, in the first place, the tolerance of Cotton’s 
character was based wholly on practical considerations, that it 
proceeded from a willingness to recognise mg everywhere, rather 
than from a scientific habit of mind, or strong speculative 
interests; and, in the next place, that he went to India just before 
a time at which the current of speculative thought in England 

and im tho met of peactinl 
tance in midst of a g practical interests, it was 
natural for him to think that his friends were making too much 


ae the change which was taking in England. 

to the general nature of hie work it dod it ill be suffi- 
cient to say that it was with the spread of education that he 
desired to associate his name, and that there is every reason to 
believe that his desire will have been amply fulfilled. An Indian 
bishop could not have taken up @ more hopeful or a. more useful 
task. Doubtless at Tinnevelly, and at similar places where the 
missionaries have come in contact with barbarous. or semi-barbarous 
tribes, their efforts at ytism have been attended with consi- 
derable success. But it may be permitted to a layman to doubt 
whether the intelligent and sceptical native of the north of India, 


a fervent and orthodox believer, his Ch 


g 


his creed Brahmin, Buddhist, or Mahometan, is ever likely to sub- 
stitute for that creed either the Christian or any other dogma. It is 


FE 


not to be inferred that Cotton was wanting in missi 
which nothing could be less true. But happily iis seal 
another direction, in which it was likely to be more fruitful. 
brought wh powers the zeal of a disciple —_ and all 
experience of two-and-twenty years spent at English schools. 
mite’ the various 
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stalwart, dark-visaged, with keen that flashes still | 
of years and swinging and prompt and under = 
and with a face even but of hesitating and rom nese cnar cannot be Omitted ceaseless Low 
sighted, a an as un companion ; 
pits a of character and of genias 
| 
he undertoo 1 pos was nO lg one. e 
y difficult problems to face in India; it may be questioned i 
none which he so successfully solved. Marlborough was founded i . 
by most excellent men, with the most praiseworthy intentions ; it 
lied an undeniable want; if numbers are the chief criterion of | i 
and of working in the Zz 
throughout his Indian life a journal of unusual copiousness a 
interest. 
| 
iH 
ut 
| state. Of course drastic remedies were not spared, and large num- i" : 
bers of the more unruly members of the school disappeared silently ‘i 
at the ends of the first half-years. Of course also Arnold’s disciple H 
did not fail to introduce much of the machinery which had been 7 
applied so successfully at Rugby, and to surround himself with it 
masters who knew how that mare worked. But these were a 
mere externals. Ali those who visited Marlborough, and watched ite 
its change, knew that the mainspring of the movement was the At 
personal character of the head-master, a character which had the Hi 
rare quality of transfusing its influence, not merely through his | a 
ll 
| 
"I of diticulties w id no read existence, and to underrate | 
= 
“only I think it was of one who stood calm and self-possessed in 
the midst of a great whirl of work and many more excitable 
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of missionaries in the one common work of teaching, and to allay 
the jealousies, both native and official, which threaten any educa- 
tional movement in India. Under his auspices schools sprang up 
throughout the land, and are likely to prove the most effectual 
means of makin ay rule a blessing instead of a curse. 
When, after his death, is mourning friends met in London, they 
felt that they could not more fitly commemorate his name than by 
attempting to continue the work which he hag well begun, and 
the funds which were subscribed towards his memorial were 
devoted to the consolidation and maintenance of the three hill- 
schools which he had founded for Anglo-Indians and for Eurasians 
at Simla, at Mussoorie, and at Darjeeling. ‘ 
On the 6th of October, 1866, he slipped from a plank whilst 
crossing to a steamer on the river B putra, and was never 


seen again, 


BOYD’S REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS.* 


M* BOYD'S personal friends must, we should imagine, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on this publication of his 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years; for when an elderly gentleman is 


cursed with an excellent memory, we do not know if he can confer 
a greater benefit on his fellow-creatures than by apogee: fone print. 

en he has once published to the world what h his good 
stories, he cannot surely for very shame venture to tell them again 
at his own dinner-table. Henceforth he will be reduced to a 
pitiable silence, or, if he ventures to break it, even the meekest 
among his guests will pluck . courage to interrupt him with the 
assurance fhat he has read that admirable story in his no less 
admirable work. Mr. Boyd has no doubt already repented of 
his rashness in so hastily following a hint thrown out, judiciously 
enough, by one of his friends, and would gladly have his good old 
stories, which have so faithfully served him for so many years, 
once more his own peculiar property, and outof print. Unhappily 
for himself, he had two friends, one of whom was the indirect, as 
the other was the direct, cause of the publication of this book. 
He seems to have thought that the appearance of this child of his 
brain required some kind of apology, and he has chosen for his 
confidants “the colonists of A ia and New Zealand,” whom 
he has at the same time asked, as it were, to stand sponsors to 
this his first-born. He assures them that it was not till “one 


hot day last summer, while seeking shade under a tree in 
Oatlands Park, S ” that the notion of literary paternity ever 
occurred to him. Till then, he says, “I had as much intention 


of making a collection of my own reminiscences, much less of 
publishing them, as I have at present of commencing the study 
of Arabic.” What, then, were the circumstances which so 
perp Aigo an elderly gentleman to turn author that in 
less six months he produced a bulky volume of 466 pages, 
and threatens—if we understand him aright—to follow it 
up with a second? The form that the serpent assumed on this 
occasion, on that “ very hot day” in Oatlands Park, was that of 
“ an Englishman, with strong, very strong, national predilections, 
always ready for a tilting match with me or any other Scotchman 
who may venture to maintain that ‘ is’ and oatmeal 
‘ parritch’ are preferable to roast beef and plum-pudding.” He 
went the old way to work ; he offered a gift to Mrs. Boyd in the 
shape of Dean say’s Reminiscences, and she gave it to her 
hus . He took it and read it, and his eyes were opened, and 
he saw that after all it is no such hard matter to write a book. 
Previously to this, “another friend, one of the most estimable men 
I ever knew throughout a period of forty years, nearly twenty of 
which we sat together as co-directors at the London of a 
wealthy and successful Scotch Insurance Company,” had often said 
to our author, “ not, then, sketch out some of your Anglo- 
Scotch reminiscences?” Though, as Mr. Boyd tells us, there was 
no man whose advice he more uently sought and followed 
than that of this gentleman, nevertheless it was not till he came 
across Dean Ramsay’s work that he saw how he was to it out. 
“ What man has done, man may do,” used to be held up before 
our youthful eyes in letters of gold. What one Scotchman has 
done, another Scotchman may do, says Mr. Boyd. He, too, like 
his coun an, can remember years back, and moreover, he 
was happy enough (and here he is more blessed than the Dean 
to have had a father “who came to London when William IV. 
was a ‘jolly luff’ in the Royal Navy, and when Rodney had 
just achieved his memorable victory in the West Indies over the 
rench fleet commanded by Comte de Grasse.” Greatly as nature 
favoured him at his birth and marked him out as a child who would 
one day have Reminiscences, still more has Mr. Boyd been favoured 
by Fortune. She it is who has given him subjects for his re- 
miniscences, by introducing him to Bishops and to Lord Mayors, 
and by making him known, if not to Princes, at least to those who 
are known to Princes. She it is who nearl twenty years ago 
made him take a ride im an omnibus which must for ever 
associate his name with that of the Conqueror of Waterloo. Mr. 
Boyd shall narrate the incident in his own words :— 
One day, in ber 1852, I was inside an omnibus in the Ha: 
Pall Mall being closed at the time, There 
page, but never were in a public con less inclined to 
move on. We were blocked up ; so was the Duke of Wellington, who was 
ing behind us. His horse’s head was at the door of our omnibus, and 
there, for more than five minutes, did we study the universally familiar 
features of the great man. He was looking remarkably well. ‘Tw 


‘0 ladies 
* Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. London: Longmans 
& Co, 1871 


in the omnibus, when told that the Duke was there, congratulated them. 
selves on their first visit to London, in being so fortunate as to see the 
observed of all the wide world’s observers. ‘His dress was a blue surtout, 
white waistcoat and trousers. We all agreed that, from his appearance, he 
had several years to live. 

How erroneous the anticipation! Within a week from that day, g 
sorrowing Empire heard the news of the Duke’s sudden death at Walmer, 

This anecdote I related at the time to a Liverpool gentleman, who ip. 
serted it in one of the local papers. 

This narrative, striking as it is in its main fact, contains also not 
a little of that incidental information in which the historian of g 
later age will so much delight. All that Mr. Boyd really wished 
to tell his readers was that the Duke of Wellington looked so wel] 
less than a week before his death that the passengers in a certain 
omnibus, among whom were Mr. Boyd and two ladies fresh from 
the country, pronounced that he had several years to live. This 
—_ have been told in three or four lines of print, but the student 
of history will certainly not grudge the length to which the narra- 
tive extends. He will learn, in the first place, how it was that 
Mr. Boyd, in September 1852, was in the Haymarket when he was 
going to Piccadilly. He will be able also to found a theory to 
account for the Duke’s presence in the same street. He will learn, 
moreover, what was the colour of the clothes that the Duke wore, 
and he will perhaps venture to generalize from the clothes of one 
man to those of a whole class, if not of the whole nation. He 
may turn aside to speculate whether the “appearance” of the 
Duke, on which the passengers in the omnibus their conclu- 
sions as to his chance of life, included, as the text would lead us 
to suppose, the blueness of his surtout and the whiteness of his 
waistcoat and trousers, or applied only to his “ universally familiar 
features.” He may also try to form some notion of the meaning of 
the term “ universally,” as used in the present time, when he finds 


‘that in it were not included, at all events, two ladies from the 


country. On this point he might ewe derive some light from 
a careful comparison of the text with the advertisement of deaths in 
the Times, where he will read how Mr. Smith of Stoke Pogis, or 
Mr. Jones of Ratcliff Highway, died universally lamented, as he 
had lived universally respected. 

No less interesting to the historian will be the anecdote which Mr, 
Boyd narrates, on his father’s authority, of “ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence (King William IV.) as a member of the 
House of Peers.” We have before now had the pleasure to call 
our readers’ attention to the highly intellectual acquirements of that 
amiable prince. In reviewing Mr. Grant's Memoirs of Sir G 
Sinclair we quoted with satisfaction the author’s testimony to the 
fact that one of the King’s letters is “ written in a style of pen- 
manship to which no one could take exception, while its ortho- 

phy is correct throughout.” It would seem that not only had 
is Majesty mastered spelling and penmanship, but that he had in 
his youth made a certain p: in oratory. On one occasion he 
spoke in favour of the slave-trade, and we are told by Mr. Bo 
that “at the conclusion he came to the bar to see my father, w. 
offered his Royal Highness his congratulations on his success as a 
debater, at same time remarking, ‘Why, your Royal Highness 
spoke for twenty minutes.’” We are glad to find that, however 
much his Royal Highness may have been flushed with his great 
success, he did not show himself unmindful of Mr. Boyd, to whom 
in a great degree was due his oratorical triumph :— 

Whenever my father met his Royal Highness after this on a 

occasion, he usually said, “ Ah, Boyd, you brought me out on 
India question.” 
Happy, thrice ha is the monarch whose subjects delight to 
to the of his handwriting the correct- 
ness of his spelling, and, watch in hand, stand ready to time 
his oratory! 1t may be noticed, by way of digression, that though 
a watch is in both cases used as the means of exactly measuring 
and comparing merit, yet the excellence of an orator is altogether 
opposed to that of a racehorse. For whereas the great glory of a 
horse is to cover a certain space of ground in the smallest possible 
number of minutes, that of an orator would seem to be to spread 
out a certain quantity of matter over as — minutes as possible. 
In a word, the one should be on his legs as short, and the other as 
long a time, as hecan. Weare not surprised to find that his Royal 
Highness was so gratified by his success as to speak twice again 
on the same question. Though unfortunately the time is not 
given, still those who are curious to know what his be High- 
ness said sixty-six years ago on these two occasions will find the 
speeches reported in Mr. Boyd’s Reminiscences of Fifty Years. We 
must not leave the Royal Family without quoting the emphatic 
testimony that Mr. Boyd bears to the affability of the late King 
of Hanover :— 

When he had a seat among the peers, no member of the House was more 
obliging in regard to the privilege of franking than the late Duke of 
Cumberland. 

If we could, like Aineas, descend into the lower regions, should we 
not find this noble pair of brothers—renowned, the one for hi 
oratory, his spelling, and his penmanship, the other for his readi- 
ness to save an acquaintance the expense of postage—in the 
fairest spot of the Elysian Fields amongst those who 
Pheebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Mr. Boyd’s readers will for a time find a certain amusement 2 
tracing out the curious connexion that there is between the be- 
ginning and the end of any one of his Reminiscences. What, for 
instance, is the bond of union between “ Sir Francis Vere, a dis- 
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tinguished general of Queen Elizabeth, born in 1554, died in 
1608, and baried in Westminster Abbey,” and Dr. Blomfield, the 
late Bishop of London? Sir Francis Vere has an epitaph over 
his grave, and Dr. Blomfield delivered a charge “to his clergy in 
the course of his primary visitation of the Diocese of Chester.” 
The Rev. Mr. Hubbard, while “ dining with his friend and neigh- 
pour, Mr. Conyers, at Copthall, in Essex,” repeated to the 
assembled guests, amongst whom was Lord Raglan, “the lines 
epitomising part of the charge.” His lordship “was so much 
amused with the lines that on reaching the drawing-room he re- 
quested Mr. Hubbard to write them out for him.” This he 
accordingly did. As the reverend gentleman did not pretend to 
the character of a seer, little did he suppose “ that the noble lord 
who had already run so eventful a soldier’s career in the Peninsula, 
closing it, as might reasonably have been expected, on the plains 
of Waterloo in 1815, was about to re-open it in 1854, to fight the 
battles of the Alma and Inkermann, but never again to meet the 
festive circle at Copthall.” We are now getting near to Sir 
Francis Vere and his tomb in Westminster Abbey. We have got 
from Dr. Blomfield to Mr. Conyers, from Mr. Conyers to the Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard, from the Rev. Mr. Hubbard to Raglan at 
Copthall, from Lord Raglan at Copthall to Lord Raglan on the 
plains of Waterloo, from Lord lan on the plains of Waterloo 
to Lord Raglan at the Alma and Inkermann, and we shall now 
leave to our author the easy transition from Lord Raglan in the 
Crimea to Sir Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey :— 

Lord Raglan’s calm death in camp, after braving the battle-fields of 
Fuentes d’Onore, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, mees, Nivelle, Orthes, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo (where he lost an arm), Alma, and Inkermann, re- 
minds me of the epitaph I have read in Westminster Abbey to a general of 
a former century—Sir Francis Vere. 

We shall not trouble our readers with the epitaph. The curious 
may find it either in Westminster Abbey, or in the pages of Mr. 
Boyd, or in a great many other books besides. Like many of the 
stories that he tells, it is hackneyed enough. As for ourselves, our 
wonder is, considering the method that our author pursues, not 
that he has between Midsummer and Christmas written a book 
of 466 pages, but that he has ever been able to bring his Reminis- 
cences to an end. We may regard them indeed as closely akin to 
acertain class of animalcules which, we are told, inhabit the 
depths of the sea. Each of these, on arriving at maturity, like one 
of Mr. Boyd’s Reminiscences, naturally divides into two distinct 

, each of which has an existence of its own. These, again, 
in course of time, are again subdivided, so that one animalcule or 
one Reminiscence is apparently capable of infinite increase. What 
in each case has been the limit to it, we shall not pretend to be 
able to say. 


DICEY ON PARTIES TO AN ACTION.* 

arnoe time to time there appear books which, though primarily 
addressed to a particular profession, have a more than pro- 
fessional importance, and call, upon general literary or political 
grounds, for the judgment of a literary tribunal. Such a book is this 
treatise on Parties to Actions. Law has remained to this day in 
eagand what it was at Rome before the clerk Flavius betrayed 
to the plebeians the sacred formulas of the old jurists—a mystery, 
a threatening mystery, even to the best-educated layman. It is 
not so from the quantity of special facts to be learned, for the 
phenomena and relations with which law deals are those which 
cpr body grows familiar with in daily life; nor from the number 
difficulty of the technical terms, for these are, after all, com- 
paratively few; nor yet from any particular abstruseness in legal 
ideas, for our commercial law, and indeed, the whole of our 
law (except parts of that which relates to land), is founded on 
in common sense, and follows the ordinary usages of mankind. 
mysteriousness of English law is due to a less necessary and 
less creditable cause—to its terrible bulk, to the incomplete and 
fragmentary way in which its principles have been developed, and 
to the te confusion of text-books from which it must 
be learned. This has gone so far as to embarrass the profession 
itself. Lawyers are fond of maintaining that it is best for the 
laity to be wholly ignorant of law, since then they will 
not be led into error by a little fancied knowledge, but will go 
straight for advice to the adept. If this was their intention—and 
there is something in the doctrine—they have quite overshot their 
mark; for they have made law-books so numerous, prolix, and 
obscure as to deter most Se: nary me students from attempting to 
master the substance of the law, and it has therefore become the 
chief ambition of the practitioner to know whereabouts he must 
look in his text-book, not indeed for a clear and concise enuncia- 
tion of the law, but for a reference to some dozen cases, one or 
two of which may possibly be in point for his purpose. These 
defects in our treatises are the more to be regretted as their 
authors often were, or are, men of conspicuous professional ability. 
The famous author of Smith’s Leading Cases, for example, was a 
man of excellent j ent and acumen, as well as wide learning ; 
the fame of Lord St. Leonards needs no tribute. Yet there is 
little to show that either of them had ever looked upon law as a 
science governed by fixed principles, to be investigated and ex- 

pounded in a manner conformable to philosophical method. 
_ Within the last few years there have been growing signs of 
improvement. Mr. Lindley’s excellent book on Companies, Mr. 


* A Treatise on the Rules the Selection of the Parties to an Action. 
By A. V. Dicey. London: Maxwell & Son” 1890 


Hawkins’s Treatise on the Construction of Wills, Mr. Leake’s Law 
written with far 


means best fitted to attain that end. A 1 
three main objects or uses. First, it ought to give a systematic 
and orderly view of the branch of law it deals with, so that it ma 
be read straight through by any one who wants to inform himse. 
therein. Secondly, it ought to be so that the practi- 
tioner can with the least trouble discover in what part of it the law 
on any particular point is to be found; the plan, therefore, must 
be clear and logical. Thirdly, it must state the law on each 
point concisely and lucidly, not slurring over difficulties, nor 
mixing up exceptions with the rule; stating a contradiction 
where there is a contradiction, a doubt where there is a doubt; 
avoiding that surest sign of confusion in the writer’s mind, need- 
less paraphrases, and repetitions in slightly different words of a 
principle already stated. Of these three objects, the first, that of 
stating the law on a topic in its natural relations so as to be the 
more easily intelligible to the learner, belongs especially to 
an institutional book, and is therefore foreign to our present 
purpose. Deecking gueesiity, the excellence of a treatise for the 
practitioner depends upon the arrangement of its parts, the skill 
with which language is employed in expressing its propositions, 
and the accuracy with which those propositions represent the law 
actually in force. The importance of the last of these qualities 
every one understands; but although the importance of the two 
former is hardly less obvious, it seems to have been generall 
ignored by the authors of our text-books, who as far as 
learning and subtlety will bear comparison with those of any other 
country. Quite regardless of the fact that law, even our own 
comparatively formless law, is an organized system of rules, they 
have thrown out all their knowledge in a heap, drawing no distinc- 
tion between the more and the less important propositions ; setti 
out at length particular cases where perhaps the decision 
mainly on special circumstances, while hardly noticing those 
fundamental principles which underlie all the —— might be 
made to show their true relation to one another. ving no con~ 
ception of law save as an te of decisions and dicta, our 
typical text-writer thinks that when he has collected a mass of 
these, and provided us with a full index to the cases on the 


look up the original cases in the re and there, from the very 
f the judges, we may after a labour and time begi 


ourselves those sages which the text-book writer ought to 
have expounded for us at starting. 
The great secret of arrangement (it must surely be a secret, or 


rstand the exceptions to it, distinguishing 

those of merely arbi igin from those grounded in the 
reason of things—those, that is to say, which are governed by 
a ge og not necessarily inconsistent with the principle on 
which the rule is founded, but limiting or suspending its opera- 
tion in a particular set of cases. Having thus got a firm hold 
of the rule and its exceptions, we know where we are in this 
de ent of law; and if we have a concrete case to solve, we 
refer it to each in succession of the heads of exceptions, certain 
if it does not fall under some one of them, it falls under the gen 
tule. Probably it turns out to be a case where it is hard to say 
whether the principle of the rule or the principle of one of the 
exceptions applies. We have then to look up the cases which 
bear on that special point ; the others are dismissed, and our task 
lies within com first of Mr. Dicey’s and 
it is a great one, is that he has realized the importance of stating 
first the general, and then the particular. His treatise isdrawn up 
asa body of rules, one hundred and eighteen in number, as 
all the main propositions of the law relating to the choice o 

ies, with explanations and illustrations of the rule printed 
in a smaller type. Under each of these rules are classed 
the exceptions to it, printed in a third kind of type, and 
also accompanied by explanations and citations from 
cases. In this way a clear view is presented of the re- 
lation of the leading doctrines to the subordinate doctrines of 
law, and in consulting the book we know immediately whether 
what we are reading is a rule, or an exception, or an explana 
comment. Simple as this scheme appears when thus sta’ 
it is extremely difficult for a writer to work out—how difficult 
can hardly be believed by any one who has not tried something 
of the same kind. Our law has been built up in so frag- 
mentary a manner, and contains so many anomalies, and indeed 
repugnancies, that it is very hard to determine what is to be con- 
sidered rule and what exception, under what heads a number of 
exceptional cases are to be grouped, and how far, in the forma: 
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of a rule, one is at liberty to state broadly its general 
principle, which may sometimes beyond what the reported 
cases establi We were ae therefore, to give Mr. Dicey 
credit rather for plan than for performance, for the scientific 
rather than the practical spirit. But a careful examination forces 
us to adinit that the execution of the scheme is entirely worthy 
of the scheme itself. It is refreshing, after all that one has been 
accustomed to hear from men of the old school about “mere 
theoretical law,” to find a writer who is not only Le AOC 
but singularly clear, exact, and sensible in his treatment of details, 
iving precisely the imformation which a practitioner desires to 
ve. And we are therefore not surprised to perceive from the 
New York papers that Mr. Dicey’s book has already been re- 
printed in America, with annotations adapting it to New York 
practice, Here and there we differ from him—doubting, for in- 
stance, whether his view of the so-called “torts grounded on 
contract,” although we believe it to be the theoretically right 
cne, bas been placed upon its true theoretical foundation ; thinking 
Lis treatment of easements, and especially his conception of the 
difference between a natural right (e.g. to support), and a right 
acquired as an easement, inadequate ; and hol at occasion- 
ally (e.g. in Rule XV., exception 3, and Rule XLI., exception 1) 
has stated as an exception what is only apparently an excep- 
tion, and might have been shown, by a very slight change in 
the wording of the rule, to have been really a case falling under 
it. We are also disposed to think that in a few instances (as, 
for example, in the treatment of the law of Husband and Wife) he 
has not sufficiently realized the influence which the doctrines of 
equity exert, however covertly and indirectly, upon those of the 
common law. But allowing for these, and for one or two slight 
inaccuracies in detail (which would have no interest for the 
unprofessional reader), it is impossible not to admire the 
thoroughness, the vigour, the —— by which the whole 
book is marked, the lucidity with which the principle of a rule 
is stated, the jud t shown in selecting extracts from judi- 
cial decisions, and in citing those cases only which really bear 
upon the point, instead of the mass with which most authors 
overwhelm us. Nothing, for instance, can be better than the 
statement of the doctrines of law which determine when the 
principal and when the agent can sue, and is liable to be sued, 
upon acontract. In eight or ten pages it puts the gist of the 
law on a question of the highest practical consequence in a 
more effective way than we have ever found it put elsewhere, 
bringing out the full nature of the distinction between express 
and apparent authority, and enforcing that capital doctrine of the 
whole _ of agency, that the first thing to be regarded is not the 
relation between the principal and his agent, but the relation 
between the principal and third parties, conditioned by the inter- 
ition of the agent. The clearness of the exposition is a good 
aided by an apparently trivial detail which Mr. Dicey has 
adopted, from whom he does not tell us. In stating cases, whether 
real or imaginary, the earlier letters of the alphabet are always 
employed by him to denote the {plaintiff or plaintiffs, the later 
ones the defendant or defendants, while the middle ones, L. M. N., 
are reserved for persons who are not parties to the action. Obvious 
as this device is, it enables one to up the circumstances of 
a case put by way of illustration much more easily than when 
letters are, as commonly, used indiscriminately. 

The one literary merit which a legal text-book ought to possess 
is plainness and directness, and in this respect Mr. Dicey’s style is 
all that can bedesired ; and an intelligent layman might, if he knew 
the meaning of a few indispensable technical terms, read nearly 
the whole book with some pleasure as well as profit. Obscurity 
is the solace and defence of inferior minds; and there are few 
propositions in law, as in metaphysics, political economy, and the 
sciences of nature, which, if they are worth gow. all, do not 
admit of being stated so as to be perfectly intelligible to an 
educated man not specially conversant with the subject matter in 
which they lie. In this book we have searcely met with a sentence 
whose meaning it is possible to mistake, or in which technical 
> used where ordinary English would have served the 

urpose. But that which has on the whole pleased us most in the 
tise, next to its breadth of view and its definitely practical 
character, is the quality which it has probably cost the author most 
trouble to attain—we mean its conciseness of expression. The 
objection commonly raised to the construction of a code—that 
if general and theoretical, it will be useless, if minute and 
adapted to practice, hopelessly unwieldy in bulk—is in great 
measure removed by the appearance of works like this, which 
show that it is possible to extract dominant principles from the 
chaos of cases, and express them tersely and intelligibly in a small 
compass. Those, therefore, who produce such books as this of Mr. 
Dicey’s or Mr. Lindley’s Partnership and C ies, while they 
serve the practitioner by saving his time and patience, and enabling 
him to find at once what he wants, and find it put in the clearest 
language, render also an even more considerable service to the 
community at large, by Pai that the digesting of our whole 
law into an organized body of moderate dimensions, though it 
may be difficult, is in nowise impossible. It is merely a ques- 
tion of finding the right men to do the work, and paying them 
sufficiently w: Unfortunately the British public eA not yet 
realized either the importance of these two conditions, or the 
immense benefits which it would derive from the successful com- 
pletion of the enterprise. And it is disheartening to perceive that 
another Session is beitig suffered to oe away without any 
attempt either to carry out the fusion of law and equity procedure 


recommended so earnestly by the Judicature Commission, or tg 
grapple boldly with the even greater problem of digesting or cogj- 
ying the substance of our law. Two or three years ago much 
interest was excited in the profession by these two projects, and 
general favour was accorded to them. tf this interest and sym- 
pathy are allowed to die away, it may prove no easy matter to 
xevive them, and a reform whose urgency every compefent ay. 
thority has recognised may possibly be delayed for many years, 


KING “BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” 


A MAN who comes forward at this period with an historical 
romance of the Civil War must feel tolerably confident 
his power of attracting readers. The Civil War is em hatically 
the romantic age of English history, and we should think that 
every one who ever aspired to write historical novels has tried hig 
hand upon it. The ancient manor-houses that have sheltered 
Charles IT., and the valiant young ladies who have aided his 
escape, must be legion; while the muster-roll of gallant and gay 
Cavaliers who have sighed for Puritan damsels, and of stern a 
tender-hearted Ironsides who have been melted by Royalist 
maidens, would probably amount to that of. a respectable 
darmée. The cant of the Roundhead hypocrite, and the pa 
of the Royalist reprobate, are alike stereotyped; whilst His 
Majesty’s happy Restoration brings bliss to the at and confu- 
sion to the villains as unfailingly as the conclusion of a pantomime, 
And yet there is, in business phrase, still an opening for a 
writer who should be capable of drawing a Puritan hero, for such 
a character has never yet been fairly presented in fiction. Sir 
Walter Scott was incapacitated for the task by his inability to 
feel real sympathy with the Puritans; and therefore Markham 
Everard, though one of the best of his jeunes premiers, is only a 
cool, calm-judging man, who loves the Puritansas Benedick loved 
Beatrice, “no more than reason.” Minor writers who have at- 
tempted to awaken an interest in the once-abused Roundhead are 
apt to forget the injunction of Cromwell, when sitting for his 
portrait to Lely, not to leave out the scars and wrinkles. The 
real Puritan—that strange mixture of intensely English qualities 
with a spiritualism and a fanaticism that seem entirely foreign to 
the ordinary English mind—is yet to be drawn by a writer who 
dare look the character in the face, and delineate it in its great- 
ness and its weakness, without attempting to tone it down to suit 
modern liberalism or modern religion. It is in the soldiers of 
Jobn Bunyan, stern theologians and merciless conquerors, yet 
kind-hearted where their consciences do not forbid them, and even 
chivalrous after their homely fashion, that the novelist will find 
the model for a Puritan hero. 

From what we have said it may be guessed that the author of 
King “by the Grace of God,’ though his period is that of the 
Civil Wars, and his hero is taken from the Roundhead camp, has 
not succeeded in representing our ideal Ironside. We know 
nothing of Dr. Rodenberg, but from his name, his dating from 
“ Berlin, on Schiller’s birthday,” and perhaps from the tone of 
sentiment of the novel itself, we conclude him to be a German; 
and if this is the case, his English composition, correct, gram- 
matical, and even graceful, does him credit. Dr. Rodenberg is 
filed with much admiration for Cromwell, whom he considers to 
represent “the spirit of Freedom, still lacking embodiment, still 
struggling for recognition,” and the fact that “the heroic career 
of the Great Tribune of the People” is unacknowledged by fresco, 
statue, or otherwise, in the Houses of Parliament, made such an 
impression upon him that he determined to write a novel for the 
purpose of setting Cromwell in a true light :— 

+ + +. in this house where all the great names of England are engraven 
on its stones, the name and even every trace of one is wanting, who, of 
all, was the greatest-—OLIver CROMWELL. . . ... 

+ + « « The memory of Cuartes THe Frrst is still surrounded by a 
certain poetic halo, recognised and received by both Houses of Parliament, 


. whilst that of CRoMWELL is unsung, unhonoured, blotted out, without a 


grave, without a home! 

Two hundred years have passed since then; two centuries full of new 
revolutions, fresh struggles, world-overturning wars, and still the severe 
figure of the great Puritan, laden with the curse of blind party hatred, 
and with the anathema of all throughout the world who are enemies to 
modern ideas, must give place to the bleeding shadow of the King. 
The Cromwell of the novel is not an amiable character; indeed, 
judging by the story alone, we should have supposed him to be a 
warning against ill-regulated ambition; and as the chief end of 
his fictitious existence is to make his hand very heavy upon the 
Republican hero, thereby nearly driving him frantic, and to 
execute the Royalist hero, Dr. Hewitt, thereby breaking poor 
Elizabeth Claypole’s heart, it is decidedly a relief to the reader 
when he dies. But from the preface we gather that if we do not 
a his character, it is only because the final results of the 

evolution are not yet attained ; and seeing that, as far as fictionis 
concerned, it matters little whether the author believes in the 
Divine Right of Kings, or in the omnipotence of Parliaments, or 
in Tribunes of the People, we may as well proceed with our con- 
sideration of the story. 

Not that this is easy. There is no lack of incident—plots, 
counterplots, intrigues, skirmishes, battles, street frays, 
sions, and executions being dispersed throughout the pages; bu 
the characters are little better than unreal ghosts, who glide in 
and out of the tangled maze of love and politics till the eye grows 


* King “by the Grace of God.” An Historieal Romance. By Julius 
Rodenberg. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1871, 
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weaty of following them. One fact stands out clearly amid the 
ria of Cavaliers, Ironsides, and Levellers—to wit, that 

author has a great interest in the Jews. On the subject of 
the pains, penalties, and disabilities under which that people lay 
a dagiand he dilates much; and he traces with evident affec- 
tion the fortunes of a Jewish family, ill-treated and persecuted, 
yotil Cromwell extends his powerful protection to them and their 
nation. The chief heroine, indeed, is a beautiful Jewess of 
Amsterdam, introduced in the assumed character of page to 
the young Duke of Buckingham, with whom she has eloped in 
order to save herself from an obnoxious marriage. Notwithstanding 
that, as she pathetically remarks to the other heroine, “Appear- 
ances are against me,” and that Buckingham was not a judicious 
ehoice as an escort, Manuella is, nevertheless, a model of virtue 
and right feeling, and is admitted to be such by the three men 
with whom she is most concerned—namely, Frank Herbert the 
Jronside, whom she loves, Cornet Joyce of Holmby-House-noto- 
riety, who loves her, and Samuel, a worthy but uninteresting 
young Jew, whom she marries. This Herbert, de- 
scribed as “a scion of a branch line of the great House of Her- 
bert of Pembroke and Montgomery,” is an ardent Republican, 
with “a profusion of the most beautiful chestnut brown hair,” 
who falls in love in the orthodox manner with the daughter of 
the Royalist Sir Tobias Cutts of Childerley, “a first-rate shot, 
and possessing such a keen sight that he could descry a fox if 
it were ever so deep in its hole,” and further distinguished 
by an amiable habit of addressing the villagers on his estate as 
“my children.” Colonel Herbert first sees the fair Olivia on May 
day, attired as Maid Marian, “in a ment of pale blue, over 
which fell a full mantle, embroid with silver,” and bending 
over the disguised Jewess, who has been thrown from her 
horse. The Colonel, fresh from a skirmish with a party of 
“Clubmen,” is so amazed that he exclaims, “Is it a vision, 
a dream?” but he is equal. to the occasion, and swinging 
himself “out of the saddle with a grace peculiarly his own,’ 
assists with great zeal in resuscitating the wounded damsel. We 
doubt whether the daughter of a country gentleman would have 
been found playing Maid Marian among a troop of villagers, even 
for the pleasure of setting the Parliament’s ordinance against 
Maypoles at defiance; but Colonel Herbert, more tolerant than 
Stu or Prynne, is noways scandalized by the spectacle of 
one young lady masquerading as Robin Hood’s love, and another 
disguised as a boy, only styling it “a mystery which engages my 
feelings far more than my curiosity.” After this he talks politics 
to Olivia, points out his men to her as “my farmers and tenants, 
the freeholders of my soil,” and describes his first interview with 
Milton, who was then “living in a garret, his only luxury his 
bookshelves.” It happens that Milton was taking at the 
time in “a handsome garden-house in Aldersgate”; but Frank 


Herbert evidently had a lively imagination, as is further proved 
- Sag wating the battle of Marston oor with a frightful 
of and hail. 

On his second interview with Olivia, Frank declares his senti- 
ments in a fashion hy ag of an acquaintance with nineteenth- 
century novels, takes both her hands in his, “clasped her to him 
with all the passion of a first love,” and “ caressed the dear head,” 
while she “sank on his breast, and felt, as in a dream, the kisses 
with which he covered her burning face.” Political differences 
having crossed the course of his love, we find him in the next volume 
addressing the Jewess Manuella as “ my dear girl,” laying his hand 
upon her brow, and whispering “ Av revoir,” as he kisses her on the 
forehead, which is pretty well for a grave and discreet Ironside dis- 
coursing to a damsel whom he has no intention of ing. We have 
not space to trace the progress of Frank and Olivia's love, which 
people of no less importance than poy sae and Oliver Cromwell 
each do their best to help on; but as Frank rejects the mediation of 
the King, and Sir Tobias that of the Regicide, there is not much 
gained thereby. Frank, aftersternly sacrificing his private feelings 
to follow Cromwell, in whom, as he afterwards declares, he saw 
“the Spirit of the Times, that had assumed a distinct form,” at last 
discovers, to his dismay, that the Spirit of the Times is assuming 
anything but the form he ne of, and quarrels with his former 
idol accordingly. As the Protector’s many attempts to bring his 
recalcitrant vassal under control are finally rewarded by a threat of 
eold steel, he not unreasonably banishes Herbert to the West Indies, 
Cromwell’s — death, however, saves Frank from the 
execution of this sentence, and its him to retire into private 
happiness with Olivia, leaving the reader in a state of doubt as to 
whether he is called upon to admire Herbert as an ecm > 
Republican, or to condemn him as a misguided being who fail 
to recognise the infallibility of the great Oliver. 

To add to the love afiairs, there is Mary Fairfax, who first 
appears in the Parliamentary camp before the battle of Naseby, 
murmuring the name of Bueki in her sleep, which is the 
more remarkable as she is only six years old, and has never set 
~ on him. Manuella wanders about the world, acting the part 

a beneficent Providence to Herbert and Buckingham alike— 
services which their respective brides acknowledge, the one by 
Eovates the fair Jewess on her marriage with a “ magnificent 

of brilliants, bearing in the centre the Fairfax arms”; and 

the other by naming her first child Emanuel. Whether both 

ladies did not secretly rejoice at seeing this fascinating creature 

ey nd settled out of the way at Amsterdam, is not men- 


Dr, Rodenberg’s novel undoubtedly shows much reading and 


research in the annals of the Civil War, though he has failed to 


catch the manner of speech of the period, or perhaps has not cared 
to do so, as he lays down in his preface that “Oliver Cromwell 
is only to be understood in the light of an eminent modern 

therefore the novel in which he is depicted claims a 
thoroughly modern interest.” Frank Herbert about the in- 
carnation of ideas, and the liberation of the whole race of man ; and 
once, under circumstances of excitement, swears “ By Jove!” an ad- 


juration rather deficient in dignity, even if it was, which we doubt, 


in use in his day; while Buckingham, expressing his anti 
to his cousin Hacbert, Aedlanen 
slang that he “should like to pitch into him well for having gone 
over to the rebels.” The author has also not been altogether hs py 
in his dealings with Childerley and its inhabitants. “Sir Tobies 
Cutts, Knight of Childerley,” is in one place styled a nobleman, 
and his son is made to inherit the title as Sir John immediately 
on his father’s death. The real Lady a instead of — 
ing this life at the beginning of the war, after binding her hus 
with her last breath not to take up arms against the Parliament 
for fear of the consequences, was alive, and residing at Childerle 

at the time of the King’s sojourn there, on his removal 
Joyce from Holmby. Childerley is drawn as the conventio 
English village, with a mill, an ale-house, a green, a sufficiency of 
lads and lasses to bring home the May, and a church with painted 
windows, altars, silver candlesticks, ivory crucifix, and everything 
handsome about it; and up to 1647 it is provided with a resident 
vicar in the person of Dr. Hewitt, who, ing to Clarendon, 
“lived in Oxford and in the’army till the end of the war.” N ow, un- 
fortunately, the place was remarkable for the absence of these things. 
Archbishop Laud, in his account of his Province to the King for 1639, 
reports that the whole town of Childerley was depopula’ 
“except the Knight’s House,” and its ch gone, brewhouses 
and stables standing “upon the decayed walls” thereof, and that 
the Cutts of the day was accused by the Bishop of Ely of keeping 
a chaplain, “ being not thereto (as he conceives) qualified by 
law,” and going to no church but his own chapel, the consecra- 
tion of which was doubtful. In short, as Laud pathetically 
winds up, “there is a good — devoured by this means, and 
that almost in the view of the University of Cambridge.” To 
mention a more important matter, Cromwell is represented as 
consulting Milton in 1658 as to the advisableness of acce br om 
title of King offered by the Parliament—an offer which had 
made and refused in the preceding year. 

If some of this seems hypercritical, it must be remembered that 
Dr. Rodenberg says, “ Our increased sources of historical 
and the philosophic spirit which has penetrated every science, dis- 
tinguish the historical novel of our day from that of Sir Walter 
Scott’s time.” We may add that, if the historical novel of our 
day is fairly ene y King “by the Grace of God,” it is further 
distinguished from that of Sir Walter Scott’s time by being very 
wearisome. Research and a philosophic spirit are well enough in 
their way, but it takes preter? a novel, 


FRENCH LITERATURE—MEMOIRS, FROM 1789 TO 1815. 
(Second Notice.) 


pany memoirs, we need scarcely say, abound on the 
list of autobiographical writings relating to the period be- 
tween 1789 and 1815; and within the last few years several v 

valuable works of this class have swelled the cesalogne. e 
shall not here bind ourselves down to strict chronological order, but 
shall take up almost at random the various volumes as they come 
before us. It is clear that the memoirs of an officer who has held 
an important command cannot be of much general interest unless 
they aim at something more than details of strategy, and remarks, 
however accurate, on the movements of troops. Men like Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr, Foy, and Davoust have risen above the position of 


mere ; they played a agen | as in political combinations 
as well as on the field of battle, an qualities of the statesman 


were united in their case to those of the warrior. Marshal 
Marmont supplies us with one of the best examples of this alliance *, 
and his memoirs possess decided literary merit in addition to the 
indispensable requisites of truthfulness and clearness. They begin 
with the year 1793» and it was as an artillery officer at the siege 
of Toulon that he really entered upon his career; he served 
under Bonaparte, and there attached himself to the fortunes of the 
extraordinary man who was so soon to leave far behind him all 
the soldiers of the young Freuch blic. We can here 
int out in a few words the chief characteristic of M: 
armont’s souvenirs. Eventsare not only related, but appreciated 
i that we are in 


by the glory and perpetual excitement of life in the camp. 


through Hun Southern Russia, Tur Syria, an 


The Duke de Fezensac’s journal of the Russian campaign} de- 
* Mémoires du maréchal Marmont, duc de Raguse. 8 vols, 8vo. Paris: 


Baudouin. 


Journal de la Campagne de Russie en 1812, Par M.le duc.de Fezengac, 
ate Paris: Dumaine. 
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serves ial mention coenget the numerous works which have 
been published respecting that disastrous episode of the First 
Empire. It is written without the slightest pretension to litera 
celebrity, and was, in fact, iginally composed for the author’s 
private friends. Books of this description are especially valuable, 
when they are written by men duly qualified for the task they 
undertake, because they give us the truth first, instead of aiming 
chiefly at artistic effect and ingenious grouping. Besides, in a 
narrative such as the Duke de Fezensac’s, we have the opportu- 
“— of becoming acquainted with a number of details which, 
although trifling in themselves, constitute, when summed up, the 
real character of the campaign, and make us thoroughly under- 
stand the terrible scenes through which the “great army” had 
to pass on its way from Moscow to the French frontier. Such 
incidents cannot, of course, find a place in works of so general a 
nature as M. de Ségur’s Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande 
Armée, yet it is impossible without them to appreciate “ga age 4 
the extent of the sufferings endured by the soldiers. . de 
Fezensac gives us the history of one corps, and if we consider 
that, with a few slight variations, his narrative might be applied 
to every single division of the army, we shall have a tolerably 
correct idea of the cost at which the Russian expedition of 1812 
‘was carried out. 
The Duke de Fezensac ran no risk of hostile criticism whilst 
chronicling the. heroic deeds of his regiment ; it was not his pro- 
vince to pass judgment upon the merits of this or that general, 
and to explain why certain manceuvres failed when they ought to 
have been successful. Count de Ségur, on the contrary, had to 
present a tableau d'ensemble, and in doing so he must have been 
tolerably sure that he would find re critics ready to chal- 
lenge the accuracy of his statements. e Histoire de Napoléon* 
has been called by the late M. Vinet “Uépopée de la grande 
armée.” No definition could be more correct, and whilst seeming 
to be a compliment, it is meant also to imply a reproach. Count 
de Ségur has often been accused of looking too much for startling 
effects, and of sacrificing historic truth to brilliancy; some of his 
statements were severely censured, apd_he had even to fight a duel 
with General Gourgaud, who took offence at the spirit in which 
the campaign was described ; nevertheless, the Histoire de Napo- 
léon et de la Grande Armée will remain as a great work, and 
Marshal Marmont recommended it in the strongest language 
as giving what he called /a vérité de impression. 
The class of military memoirs to which the Duke de Fezensac’s 
journal belongs has lately been enriched by publications of un- 
ual literary merit, but decidedly precious as contributions to the 
history of the wars of the Revolution and the Empire. Let us 
name the Souvenirs militatres et intimes of General Viscount Pelle- 
port.t It seems as if every one of the distinguished officers who 
occupied subordinate positions in that campaign wished to hand 
down to posterity the services of the regiment he headed, and to 
supplement by smaller sketches the more ambitious pictures con- 
tained in the memoirs of Napoleon’s immediate lieutenants. 
General Friant ¢{ and General Joubert § must likewise be named as 
having left valuable reminiscences of their busy times. The latter 
of these eminent men died at the early age of thirty, and before he 
had time fully to display his qualities as a soldier and a politician ; 
the former lived to command the infantry of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, and his memoirs, recently published by his son, re- 
present him to us as the beau idéal of those officers who, although 
they never attained to the first rank in the military hierarchy, 
were really more perfect specimens of what a soldier ought to be 
a Napoleon’s favourite Marshals—Davoust, Ney, Moncey, and 
ortier. 
Of all the First Emperor's lieutenants, Davoust is perhaps the 
one whose life and actions have excited the greatest amount of 
controversy. His severity, considered by some as strictly within 
the limits of prudence, has seemed to others to border upon un- 
justifiable cruelty ; and Turenne’s ravage of the Palatinate is still 
often quoted by way of proving that the Duke d’Auerstadt had not 
succeeded in rising above the old traditions of wholesale slaughter 
and indiscriminate pers “Le laborieux et sévére Davoust,” 
as Napoleon himself styled him, stood in need of an apologist; he 
has found a somewhat injudicious one in M. Gabriel de Chénier. | 
If it is true, as we are inclined to think it is, that Davoust has 
never met with critics, but only with calumniators, we must say, 
on the other hand, that he has not art had the good fortune to find 
a trustworthy historian. M. de Chénier’s attempt is a decided 
failure ; instead of displaying the — of a judge, he has given 
way to the feelings of a partisan. We do not deny that his work 
contains documents of the most interesting character, and that it 
has been the result of much labour; but M. de Chénier would 
have done better to let the materials he has so industriously col- 
lected speak for themselves, and especially not to caricature 
Davoust in his endeavours to counteract the systematic abuse of 
writers who have taken the other side. 
The history of the French army is best illustrated, as we have 
already said, by that of the various corps or divisions which make 
up that army. In like manner the annals of the Reign of Terror, 


* Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée. Par M. le général comte 
Ségur. 8vo. Pare. Didot 
¢ Souvenirs militaires et intimes du général vicomte Pelleport. 
Paris: Dumaine. 
Souvenirs du général comte Friant, 8vo. Paris: Didot. 
§ Correspondance inédite du général Joubert. 8vo. Bourg: Brotier. 
Le maréchal Davoust. Par Gabriel de Chenier. 8vo, Paris: Dumaine. 


taken as a whole, can best be understood when we know how the 
revolutionary tribunal worked in different = this is what 

ives so much real value to the works of M. Emile Cam 

. Fabre de la Bénodiére, M. Eugéne de Beaurepaire, the 
Abbé Dumesnil, and the Abbé Loth. The first of these pro. 
ductions *, originally published as a duodecimo, has now reacheg 
the proportions of two octavo volumes, and contains a number. 
pieces justificatives of a very suggestive nature relating to the Pari, 
‘Terrorists. M. Campardon has drawn largely upon the Freneh 
national archives for the details he gives us, and by strictly 
adhering to facts he has done more to discredit the Republicans 
of 1792 and 1793 than any of the writers who have satisfied 
themselves with indulging in merely ——— tirades against 
the revolutionary movement. The monograph for which we are 
indebted to M. de la Bénodiére ¢ is an address delivered at the 
re-opening of the Bordeaux law courts. The author has judi- 
ciously taken as his subject a page from contemporary history, 
and the particulars he supplies us as to the sittings of the 
revolutionary tribunal in the South of France serve, like 
those of M. Campardon, as a kind of —— to the gene- 
ralities which we find in the histories of MM. Thiers, Mignet, 
and Lacretelle. The brochure of M. de Beaurepaire { containg 
a large number of episodes relating to the administration 
of justice in the department of the Orne during the despotism 
of the Jacobins. In that part of France bordering upon La 
Vendée the attachment of the population to their old reli- 
gious and political creed was peculiarly strong, and conse- 
quently priests and nobles were hunted by the “ blues” with 
special cruelty. A great proportion of the incidents related 
M. de Beaurepaire bear upon the dreadful persecutions directed 
against the clergy; thus we are for the first time enabled to 


appreciate the true character of the émeute which took place at . 


Argentan in March, 1793, and of the mission performed by the 
representatives of the people Le Tourneur and Garnier, who u 
the revolutionary Courts to i at once against the Vendeans 
on grounds connected with the public health. The Royalist pri 
soners taken at the siege of Granville were long oupposed te 
have been shot by the Republicans without any previous trial, 
This opinion is no longer tenable if we may believe the evidence 
quoted in M. de Beaurepaire’s volume. The unfortunate victims 
were brought before the Court in batches of thirty at a time; 
three hours were spent in trying them, and an hour more was 
employed in shooting them, lest their close confinement in the 
town might lead to the development of some infectious disease, 
It is curious to note the arrest of a Constitutional priest, and 
his condemnation to a month’s imprisonment, for having violated 
the sacred principle of freedom by expressing himself in threaten- 
ing language against the aristocrats. We are bound to add that 
the sentence was almost immediately cancelled. 

The Abbé Dumesnil, whose souvenirs have been published by 
Baron Ernouf §, belonged to a small section of the French clergy 
which held a kind of intermediate position between the insermentés 
and the assermentés. They had accepted with certain restrictions 
the constitution civile, and although they maintained no official 
relations with the heads of the new Church, they still enjoyed 
the right of performing their ecclesiastical duties. We need 
not remind our readers that the compromise availed nothing; 
the example of Port Royal might surely have told the Abbé 
Dumesnil what he had to expect; and when June, 1793, came, 
Ultramontanists, Gallicans, Constitutionalists, and semi-Con- 
stitutionalists alike were swept away. Our abbé had the 
fortune to escape the guillotine, but he was imprisoned both 
during the Reign of Terror and after the 18th Fructidor. 
His memoirs give an interesting picture of the state of the 
French clergy eighty — ago, and may be usefully supplemented 
by those of the Abbé d’Anfernet de Bure ||, who died on the scaffold 
at Rouen at the very time when the downfall of Robespierre led 
ney citizens to hope that the public executioner was no longer to 

old in his hand the destinies of France. And this brings us to 
correct a mistake which is frequently committed by persons who 
speak or write about the first French Revolution. It is not 
true that on the gth Thermidor the Reign of Terror ceased all at 
once; on the contrary, the men who brought about the coup d'état 
of that eventful day seriously meant to carry on the system which 
is generally identified with the name of Robespierre; their only 
intention had been to upset a man whom they dreaded, and 
who was evidently aiming at assuming the dictatorship at their 
expense. The persecutions which accompanied the events of 
Fructidor were a great deal more revolting than those which 
marked the Reign of Terror, because they had not even the pre- 
text of legality to justify them. They were the last throes of a 
corrupt and despised Government. 

In connexion with the civil wars of La Vendée and with the 
Chouannerie we must assign a prominent place to the Memoirs of 
Madame de Larochajaqueleia.§ Many books have been written 


oo du Tribunal révolutionnaire. Par E.Campardon. 8vo, Paris: 


¢ Le Tribunal révolutionnaire 4 Bordeaux. Par M. de la Bénoditre. 8vo. 
Bordeaux : Ginouilhou. 

La‘Justice révolutionnaire dans le département de ?Orne. Par M.de 
Beaurepaire. 8vo. Paris: Douniol. 

§ Souvenirs de ?'abbé Dumesnil, Par le baron Ernouf. 8vo. Paris: 
Douniol. 

|| On Prétre pendant la Terreur, Mémoires de Vabbé Anfernet de Bure. 
Publiés par ’abbé Loth. 8vo. Paris: Douniol. e 

Mémoires de Madame de Larochejaquelein, Nouvelle édition. 
Paris: Plon. 
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on the Royalist cam of Western France; none can be 
with the volume we now refer to. It is curious to 
gee the Vendean heroine a ing before the Yaa under the 
patronage; 80 to speak, of Madame de Staél and of an Imperial sous- 
préfet “Fat this circumstance only serves to show that the resist- 
‘ance of the Vendeans to the tyranny of the Republic was viewed 
ns of the most opposite political ad as a noble vindi- 
cation of the principles of true freedom. The narrative, originally 
written by Madame de Larochejaquelein for her own family circle, 
and privately shown to a few — friends, had been con- 
jidered sufficiently interesting to deserve wider publicity. M. 
je Larochejaquelein resolved upon having these memoirs care- 
fally revised, and for that purpose committed them to the care 
af M. de Barante, at that time sub-prefect of Bressuire. They 
sould not have passed into better hands. The future author of the 
Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne read them aloud at Coppet before 
Madame de Staél and a small circle of persons thoroughly com- 
petent to appreciate the touching character of the work. They 
were afterwards sent to Paris, where M. Matthieu de Mont- 
morency and M. Adrien de Laval were permitted to peruse 
them, and finally they came under the notice of Talleyrand, who 
not only caused them to be transcribed, but even showed them to 
Napoleon, Madame de Larochejaquelein felt alarmed at this kind 
of publicity, and it seemed doubtful whether her manuscript 
memoirs would not share the same fate as the celebrated book 
which the eloquent authoress of Corinne had written on Germany. 
The catastrophe of 1814 came, however, and on the return of 
the Bourbons there was no longer any ground for fear. A lar 
number of editions bear witness to the real merit of Madame de 
Larochejaquelein’s autobiography. It is difficult to say how far 
M. de Barante has modified the original rédaction; but we know 
thus much, that the description of the Bocage, in the fifth chapter, 
js entirely from his pen, M. Crétineau-Joly’s Histoire de la 
Vendée militaire* contains a more detailed account of the Ven- 
dean insurrection, written likewise from the Royalist point of 
view, but derived from authentic documents, and as a sequel to it 
we would recommend to our readers M. Rio’s Petite Chouanneriey, 
amd the first volume of his Epilogue al Art chrétient. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more lifelike, more touching in 
every respect, than these various records of the civil wars which 
devastated the Western provinces of France during the Revolu- 


tion. 

The Souvenirs de Madame Récamier § published a few years ago 
by Madame Lenormant, the memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantés, 
and those of Madame de Genlis are the most notable contributions 
which feminine talent has made to the anecdotal history of the 
Revolution and the Empire. We have left purposely unmentioned 
Madame de Staél’s Considérations and her Dix Ans d Evil, because 
the interest of these admirable books is far greater than that 
which attaches to mere gossip, and they are, moreover, of so 
important a character that they deserve separate consideration. 
Long before the casta Diva of YAbbaye aux Bois had been 
presented to the general public under Madame Lenormant’s 

ices, all persons who felt any interest in the history of those 
wonderful centres of real conversation, the Paris , Were 
anxious to know whether some reminiscences would not be 

rved by the accomplished lady who for nearly fifty years 
fad held undisputed sway over French society by the mere power 
of beauty and of goodness combined. The two volumes now 
before us, without quite answering the universal expectation, were 
received as an endeavour to satisfy it, and they did much to make 
Madame Récamier better appreciated. e doubt whether 
foreigners can quite enter into the feelings which run through the 
correspondence of Ballanche, Chateaubriand, Matthieu de Mont- 
morency, Madame de Staél and others, with their fair friend. To 
some these feelings no doubt appear highflown, unnatural, and 
even occasionally ridiculous, and the position of Madame Récamier 
herself, as a married woman, may seem essentially false; but an 
attentive perusal of the work supplies the key to the whole 
problem, whilst it shows at the same time that the wonderful 
charmer whose powers were so irresistible never gave any cause 
for calumny to attack her character. Madame Récamier had the 
tare gift of transforming into faithful and lasting friends those 
whom her beauty captivated; she Fost e still more 
wonderful power of maintaining perfect harmony amongst her 
tdmirers, and keeping down every symptom of wounded pride or 
jetlousy which might be naturally supposed to arise in so large 
aid so brilliant a circle. Her Souvenirs, extending as they do over 
half a century, form a kind of gallery of portraits in which the 
Whole intellect of Europe is represented. Cambacérés, Lucien 
Bonaparte, Moreau at the one end, Louis Napoleon, Ampére, 
Sainte-Beuve at the other, to say nothing of the eminent persons 
we have previously named, form the extreme links of a chain 

h connects the Reign of Terror with the Second Empire. 

Madame Récamier cannot be separated from M. de Chateaubriand. 
Letusthen say a word ortwo here about the Mémoires d’outre Tombe.|| 
Twenty yearsago it wasthe fashion in Paris to publish everything in 
the shape of a feuilleton at the bottom of a newspaper. René’s 

* Histoire de la Vendée militaire. Par Crétineau-Joly. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Paris: Plon, 

+ Ia petite Chouannerie. Par A. Rio. 8vo. London: Moxon. 

t Epilogue & ? Art chrétien, 2 vols. 8vo. Fribourg. 
gets et Correspondance de Madame Récamier. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vy. 


» | Mémoires d’outre Tombe. Par M. de Chateaubriand. 10 vols. 8vo. Paris : 


memoirs were issued in this way just as ~— Sue’s Juif Errant 
or Frédéric Soulié’s Mémoires tw Diable been; the thing 


seemed perfectly natural, and no.onewasscandalized at it. But we 
must confess that a work of Chiteaubriand’s thus doled out, with 
the inevitable formula la suite au prochain numéro, struck us pain- 
fully ; it was as if the great writer’s family reminiscences had be- 
come a newspaper speculation, and as if he had made a good bargain 
by the records of Combourg. The next feeling the reader experi- 
enced in taking uP the bundle of feuilletons was one of intellectual 
disappointment. It has been remarked by an excellent judge, 
that whilst Rousseau’s posthumous work Les Confessions was a 
masterpiece, Chiteaubriand’s Mémoires are perhaps the worst pro- 
duction which ever issued from his pen; they leave on the mind 
the most melancholy impression. Of course here and there 
remarkable passages meet the eye, but the effect of these is only 
to make the rest more intolerable. Moreover, we find ourselves con- 
stantly obliged to put up with Chateaubriand’s personality ; every- 
thing and everybody is sacrificed to him; he never leaves the 
stage, and he makes us feel that he alone is worthy of en 

sing the reader’s attention. Lastly, there is about the whole 
work a pretension to what the French call fatuité, which would 
be offensive if it were not supremely ridiculous. Chateaubriand 
affects to sneer at his own deeds, to treat as enfantillages the best 
causes in which he was engaged, and to look down upon life as 
mere frivolity and weariness, 

The memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantés*, completed by her 
Histoire des Salons de Paris, constitute perhaps the richest fund of 
amusing information we have He st the Revelation, the Em- 

ire, and the Restoration. Admiring Napoleon as she really did, 
adame Junot ma nevertheless to give a tolerably accu- 
rate portrait of him, from the very fact that her admiration knew 
no bounds. In her estimation the victor of Austerlitz had no 
faults, but only the most venial foibles, and his genius covered a 
multitude of sins. The truthfulness of her memoirs has never been 
questioned, and, in their way, we know few books that can be 
named side by side with them. 

When me de Genlis published in 1825 her own reminis- 
cences t, there was a general outcry against them, an outcry onl 
to be understood by aid of a knowledge of the lady’s character an 
life. It seemed rather odd that a person of her antecedenta should 
be so very free in exposing the faults of others, and Madame 
Sophie Gay, alluding to her educational works, said that she was 
suspected de mettre le vice en actions et la vertu en préceptes. We 
are bound to acknowledge, however, that the Memoirs of Madame 


de Genlis possess much merit, and that they are full of curious 


particulars about the Revolution. 


* Mémoires de la duchesse d'Abrantés. Histoire des Salons de Paris. 
20 vols.8vo. Paris: Ladvocat. 


t+ Mémoires de Madame de Genlis. 10 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 6, 1871, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The FIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITIO: NX of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish NOW OPEN.—Admission, Catalogues, 6d. 


DoRE GALLERY. —GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
TERY) “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). ‘Ten to 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SEVENTH = EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from Nine till Seven.—Admi .—Admit .; Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871. 


The THREE- SEASON TICKET admits toa free Arena or Balcony Seat 
in the Royal Albert Hall for the International representations of Music in the daytime. 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON bi admits to a free Arena or ‘eeaiad Seat for all 
Concerts given at the cost of Her Majesty's Commissioners in the daytime. 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to a free Arena or Balcony Seat for all 
Organ Performances during the 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to a free Arena or Balcony Seat for all 
Concerts, excepting such as are undertaken by private enterprise. 
THREE-GUINEA SEASON oer admits to the Exhibition Galleries Two Hours 
the Public paying the Shilling admission. 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to all the Flower Shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society during the Exhibition. 
SEASON TICKET admits to ‘all the Promenades in the Horti- 
tural Gardens during the Exhibition. 
the THREE -GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to the Bab Galleries and Royal 
Wednesdays, when the charge to the Public is 2s. 6d. 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to the Exhibition Galleries daily. 7 
Prices to the Public, 6th of 103, Od. 
Price to the Public, on ugh the Exhibition 2s. 


[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


North or 's Entrance will be the 
during M rinances, 


1871. 


ry ty side, for which Return Tickets at Twopence 


Architecture, E: neraving. Photography, and a portion of the Water Colour Pictures are 
exhibited in the Picture Galleries. 


5. Ed and A npli exhibited in the two Theatres. 
6, Woollen and Worsted ‘Manufactures are exhibited in the South Rooms on the Eises 
Floors. (Machinery in motion is exhibited m the Ground Floor of the West 


ani 
Galleries.) By Order, ’ 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Colonel R.E., Secretary. _ 


Beitise MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
-OPENED on Monday, the 8th of May. From that date Monday, the 7th of 
August, st, inclusive Visitors will be admitted to view the Collectio: — Mondays, from “ Ten 
tl on Wednesdays and Fridays, from ‘Tren til Six o'elock and un Saturdays 
Son eeive till Ei ght o'clock. ng the remainder of August, on Mondays, Wedn: nesdays, 
and Fridays, from Ten till Six o’clock ; and on Saturdays, from’ Twelve till Six o'clock. 
British Museum, 3rd May, 1871. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. —The EIGHTY-SECOND 
on Wedncwlay. May 17; the Lord shop of WINCHESTER in the Char. 


Ww. 

Francis Ben ., F.S.A. John Macgregor, Esq., M.A. 
Maclean. 

‘he Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
Arthur Milman, M.A, 
— Milman, M.A, 

stus Mongredien, Esq sq. 
Sir tod Murchison, K.C.B. 
Ouvry. Esq. F.S 
Parkinson, Bsa Esq “A. 
mun 8, 

om, The Lord B of rough. 
Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. Rev. Greville Phillimore, M.A. 
Pro M.A. Tho 
oe . W. E. Forster, M.P. Dr. 

Rev. T. Vincent Fosbery. M.A. 


T 

Rev 

‘Crosland. 
Dow 


mas Men Poynder, Esq.,M.A. 
rdson, M.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Thomas Collett Sandars, Esq., M.A. 


Edward William Foss, Esq., M.A. Hawley Sm 23q. 

George Godwin, Esq., es W. Steuart Trencht Esq. 

Ven, A Grant, D.C.L, Ven. Archdeacon oe ae M.A. 
Dr. "edwin Guest, LL. F.R.S. Professor A Ward, M 


Lord Arthur H , Bishop of Bath and Captain Charles W: ‘arren, ite. 
ells, C. Knight Watson, Esc M.A., Sec. S.A. 


. Canon Heurtley, D.D. Rev. William LoS 
. W. G. Humphry, B.D. Sir Frederick M Williams, Bart., M.P. 


Hutton, E John Wilson, | 
James Hi DD. Sir Charles Young, Bart. 
Rev. William Henley Jervis, M.A. 


ree te each, may be obtained at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 Adelphi 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—A PUBLIC MEETING in 
aid of the FUNDS of this HOSPITAL =a be held at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s, on Wednesday. May 10, at Three P. 

The Marquis of WESTMINSTER, K.G., in the Chair. 

Meeti ill be addressed by the Duke of Argyll, K.T.; the Earl of , K.G. 
tha Gator Harrowby. K-G-; Lord Penrhyn, Baron Alfred de Rothschild, the tion: 
George Ward Hunt, M &e. 

Ladies and G whether S not, are respectfully invited to attend. 
RUSSELL GOLDIE, Super and Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY. — The ANNI- 
VERSARY of the Univer will be held, ‘Burlington Gar of the on Monday Ma 


The DINNER wit at Willis’s proms. on_the same day; 
Major-General Sir SON, &e., in the Chair. Dinner Char; 
Guinea, Ry at The Door; or Tickets to had and Places taken, at 15 Whitehall 


__The Friends of Members are admissible to the Dinner. 


A2&tIsTS’ ORPHAN FUND, for the Su he Suppost and Education 
of the ORPHAN aay of PAINTERS, SCUL ARCHITECTS, and 

The tee of this Fund are to receive Applic 
or both or whose Father 


NGKAVERS.— and 
on behalf of C hildren may have lost One 
Decome incapacitated from their 
be obtained from the Secre 
24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


ENDOW ED SCHOOLS COMMISSION.—At an influential 
PUBLIC MEETING, held on Friday, April 21, 1871, at the Mansion House, London; 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair; 
Best tii condemning the proposed Extinction of EMANUEL 
OSPITAL and ober School Charities u the that “there shall be no 
Soetcinane Education except es the Reward of Merit” ; a Committee was appointed to 
give effect to such Resolutions. 
Ata MEETING — COMMITTEE, held on April 2; 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair; 


Tt was resolved : 
“That this Committee protests <p e le of the Transfer (unless under very 
tional circumstances) of Educa a given for tl the Benefit of 
the Poor, to purposes connected with the Eineaion of another n Cianes, or the diversion of 


ndowments given for the Benefit of one Locality to 
of "School Charities and others the Principles of this Resolution are 
requested to communicate with “ SECRETARY, Trusts Deronce 


House, London. 
\TARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, May 1871.—TWELVE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value fos £50 to £16 a- besides a m 
of FREE ADMISSIONS, will be competed for early in Tues “next. These Sch 
open to Members of the School and others without fo ction. Two will he om red for 

ficiency in Mathematics, and one is limited to Sons of Clergymen who have been Vive years 
lains or Missionaries in India. 
may be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, Mar!boroue> 


tave | 
‘articulars, and Forms of Application, 


Defence Committee, Mansion | 


Age of Candidates from Twelve to Sixteen.—full | 


COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley 
LECTURES on CHURCH HISTORY 

be by ~~ of W ESTMINSTER, as follows: 

Saturday, May 13.—The EARLY CHURCH. 

Wednesday, May 17._CHRISTENDOM—GREEK, LATIN, LUTHERAN, REFORMED 

, May 20. CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

ven at Four P.M.—Tickets, 7s. 6d. Course, 3s. 

from Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. for Single 

E. “a. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


I Lik COLLEGE,—On Thursday, July 27, Thirteen 
and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, wi 

tion—One of £50 for Classics; One of £50 for Mathematics and Piywea SGered te 

in of £20 for Mc Languages or History, or both: age Fourteen to 

teen hree o’ f £30 for Boys under Fourteen, for Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions 

of £10 each will be given to Boys who are thought by the EB to have 

selves hee ee in any subject. Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the College, 
For fi rmation, apply to the SECRETARY, Leamington College. 


Street, W.— A 


The Lectures will 


[HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGF, 
Founded under the auspices of the late RicnanD COBDEN, Esq., M.P., and inaugarmeg 
July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prosce of WALES. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal_M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late Scholar of New College, Oxford, 
The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest order, harmonizing with the 
wants and spirit of the age. UWnfettered by traditional usages, this College, while 
what is good in the older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum to subjects o¢ 
the utmost importance in our time, viz. M Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
The TERM Monday, May 1, 1871. 
Appli Admissi dd d to the PRINCIPAL ; or to the SkorBTaRy of 


—. Education sn Limited, at the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, 


I* DIA CIVIL SERVICE.—The following are the “Suc. 
DGESSFUL CANDIDATES at the recent Open Competition for the CIVIL SERVICE 


ne oa of Merit. Name. Total Number of Marks, 
1 Barry, William Russell 1,969 
*2 Cochrane, James Church. 1,698, 
*3 Birks, Arthur Rawson. 1,600 
4 Fanshawe, Herbert C har 1,560 
Bainbridge. Angelo 1,553, 
*6 Fox, Francis William ... 1488 
7 Gupta, Krishna Govinda. - 1,486 
8 Anderson, any Aiken ....... 1.436 
9 Copleston, Frederick Selwyn 1,402 
10 Laurie, Lewis Kossuth 1376 
*11 Scott. Ross ............ 1370 
*12 we er, Thomas Rowla 1.369 
rry, Frederick Charles 1,364 
*14 Henry, Edward Richard.. 1347 
Henry Buckley . 1,336 
bbard, Robert ..........++ 1235 
17 Giles Frank 1,331 
*18 Conybeare, Henry Crawford Arthur.. 1,329 
W inchester, Charles Blake 1319 
*20 Allen, id Bird .. 1,305 
*21 Alexander 12.8 
22 Godfrey, George 1,281 
23 Manisty, George Eldon 1,270 
Benson, Ralph Sillery . 1,268 
(Hare, Lancelot......--.. 1,268 
*26 Mackie, Andrew Wailace . 1,264 
27 Wynne, Sydenham Henry 1,253 
*28 Grierson, George Abraham 1,252 
29 Tobin, Henry Murray .. 124 
{Ponce Samuel Simpson 1,242 
0 Paterson, Alexander .. 1,242 
32 John Theodore 1,339 
h, Hermann Michael 1,231 
Risley, Herbert Hope...... 1,208 


Resident and Non-Resident 


* Pupils of Mr. WREN, of 3 Powis S repares 
UP. Brighton. 


re, Wa! who 
for 1.C.S8.—Address, till May 2th, Cavendish 


NDIAN ENGINEERING | COLLEGE, FORESTS and 

*PELEGRAPH. —Mr. W. M. LUPTON, whose Pup’ Is passed sn 2nd, 6th, and 17th at the 

recent Examination fur INDIAN TE LEGRAPE. CANDIDATES" for the Indian 
Civil Engineering College (Fifty Vacancies next “preva Woolwich, and. all Civil Service 
House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W 


[NDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 
GROVE HOUSE COLLEGE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
Candidates for the above are prepared under the joint Direction of— 
bag F. A. FRIEDL(ENDER: Modern f Director of the German and French Protes- 
Languages and Moral Science. tant College (Established 1836). 

Late Exhibitioner 's College, 
(First Class in Classics), forme 
Classical and English Master at the Losted 
International College. 

Gold Medalist (in Mathematics and Natural 
Phil hy) of the University of London. 


FREDERICK MILLARD, B.A.: Classics 
and English. 


RICHARD A., B.Se.: 
Mathematics and Natural Science. 
Assisted by Graduates of the highest standing. 
For Terms and Prospectuses apply to C. M. FRIEDL@NDER, LL.B. (Cantab.), as above. 


THE HA ARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton. .—NEW 

TUDENTS may enter the Departments of GENERAL LITERATURE or 
ENGINEERING from May 1, when the Special Courses ad iy, Indian Engineering, Forest, 
and Telegraph Services were resumed.—A ddress the PRINCIP. 


A GRADUATE of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, who has 
taken High Honours in each University, takes PRIVATE PUPILS in Classics and 
Mathematics.—Address, M.A.,57 Moray Road, Tollington Park, N. 


[SBIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN.—A LADY, accustomed 

of Indian Children, wishes to undertake the entire Charge of THREE or 
FOUR Li eT LE BOYS or GIRLS, in the place of some whose Parents will sh shortly return to 
England. Very young Children not objected to. The comforts and liberty of a Country 
Home, combined with Educational advantages, Terms, including Holidays and Clothing, 
50 to 80 Guineas, according to age. Use of Pony ifrequired. References exchanged.— Address, 
HERTS, 30 Keppel Street, Russell Square. 


LADY of Noble Hanoverian Family, Protestant, aged 
Twenty-eight, English, Musical, wishes to a Nobleman’s or Gentle- 
man’s Family as COMPANION to an INVALID "ELDERL Y LADY, or to Young Ladies 
desirous of improving German Conversation. ould not to Travel. She 
would be ready for her Voca m the Autumn ee Good references.— 


| Address, R. 29, No. 62 |S meena Street Within, London: 


(GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. — Herr 
PINELES VON_HOHENDORFE 4 informs his Friends, Schools, and Private 
Families that bg has REMOVED to 15 Sutherland Place, Bayswater, where he is continuing 


his Profession 

Tour on the CONTINENT. —A PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN, 
enced, wi AO with a Nobleman o' Gentleman's Son as TUTOR or as 4 

TR Av ELLING COMPANION Liberal Terms expected.—Address, RADLEY, care 0? 


Messrs. Rivington & Co., Oxford. 
HOLLAND LODGE, 96 BRIXTON ROAD, 8.W.— 
APARTMENTS for GENTLEMEN (with or without Partial Board). ’ Sitting- -Room. 
Piano. Large Garden. Terms moderate. 
in LONDON. 


(THE INSTITUTE of ACCOUNTANTS 
President—WILLIAM QUILTER, Esq. 
Vice-President—WILLIAM TURQUAND, Esq. 
Wednesday the 19th 
Seventy-eight ; namely, Sixty Fellows and Bighteen Associa 
Copies of the Rules and Regulations, and Forms of Application for admission as Fellows or 
Assoviates, may be had of the Secretary, at the Rooms of the Institute, 30 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
By Order of the Council, 
THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 


30 Moorgate Street, E.C., 25th April, 1871, 


| — 
Entrance of the Exhibition. (The 
Prince Albert's Road.) 
for one half-hour before and after them, the 
; ic are adm Royal Albert Hall from the Amphitheatre Entrances. 
There isa Lif each Person will be 
| | 
| 
4 
Stewards. 
7 | = 
| 
| 
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| | 


